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The present situation in theology is full of interest 
for all students of recent tendencies in human thought. 
It is more than a transition to a new stage of an older 
view. Something radically new is attempting to supplant 
the old. The religion of the New Testament had been 
brought under review by new modern methods of re- 
search. The question is, Will Christianity as hitherto un- 
derstood survive? 

These methods are one in aim, and when clearly de- 
fined and properly applied admirable in principle. The 
inductive method in physical science observes facts and 
draws general conclusions. The scientific study of his- 
tory assumes that the causes are traceable on the human 
level. The critical method in dealing with Biblical liter- 
ature makes the same assumption. Scientific exegesis 
seeks the meaning of texts of Scripture in the light of 
the context and the historical situation. Scientific psy- 
chology studies the stream of consciousness in man in- 
dividually or socially and refuses to go behind what ap- 
pears to the observer. Modern philosophy follows the 
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lead of science and seeks a rational explanation of the 
facts of the universe. 

The ruling principle in all these methods is the same; 
the law of continuity, all that takes place in physical 

nature biology, psychology, history, is the product of pre- 
ceding conditions. The supernatural is banished. It be- 
longs to the realm of superstitution. If a divine element 
is present, it is present equally everywhere. Nothing is 
essentially different from anything else in the principle 
of its causation. Continuity, as defined above, is the one 
principle of explanation. 

These methods are excellent as means of simplifying 
and clarifying facts as they are presented in scientific 
research. They may be woefully defective in some of 
their assumptions as to causes, as we shall see. All that 
religion and theology can require or demand is loyalty 
to fact. This is of the essence of the true scientific spirit. 
Nothing must be prejudged in scientific research. The 
question of causes is simply a question of fact. A genuine 
cause when discovered is a fact to be explained, but not 
to be explained away. 


Rist oF A New OrtHopoxy. 


The above represents in general outline what is called 
the Modern Method. One result of its application is the 
rise of a new orthodoxy among theologians and teachers 
who accept all the assumptions that accompany the 
method. A stream of books, pamphlets and articles is 
pouring from the press presenting one or another phase 
of this new orthodoxy. I sum up its main points as given 
in one representative recent volume. Scores of others 
could be easily cited giving substantially the same views. 
They are as follows: Jesus was born of a human father 
and mother. He was divine only as are other men. He 
was the greatest of prophets and ethical teachers. He 
attained the highest degree of trust in God. We are to 
imitate his religious life. He is not himself the object of 
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religious trust and worship. His recorded miracles are 
mainly myths and fictions, the imaginings of fond dis- 
ciples. In some cases of healing he exerted a kind of 
magnetic power, such as we often observe to-day in cer- 
tain so-called ‘‘divine healers.’’ There was no real resur- 
rection and ascension. There was doubtless belief in the 
resurrection, but it was based on manifestations like 
those of modern spiritualism. They were simply ‘‘psy- 
chic phenomena’’ of a subjective kind. There was no 
objective ground of forgiveness in his death on the cross. 
He taught that God forgives the penitent and desires fel- 
lowship with men, but other prophets taught the same. 
Christ’s present influence is like that of other great men 
who have lived. It is mediated to us through the gospels, 
especially the Sermon on the Mount and related ethical 
teachings. The New Testament records themselves are 
conglomerates of a little truth and a great deal of fiction 
drawn from the surrounding ethnic religions or the im- 
agination of the writers themselves. 

This type of theology can scarcely be traced to the 
doctrine of evolution as its source and origin. No doubt 
it employs evolution in its more radical form to reinforce 
it. But its beginnings antedate Darwinism. Rational- 
istic evolutionism and the new orthodoxy are products 
of the underlying doctrine of continuity, and the refusal 
of men to recognize any cause or causes above the natural 
level; the assumption that all movement in nature life 
and history is the result of combination and transforma- 
tion of preceding forces. It is important to recognize 
that every phase of modern scientific research is equally 
opposed to the New Testament religion where false as- 
sumptions control, and that no phase of science is op- 
posed to that religion when properly and legitimately em- 
ployed. Physics, with an exclusive and ironclad law of 
causation by material forces, alone excludes God from 
nature. Biology, with an exclusive and ironclad law of 
causation by vital forces, alone leaves no room for an in- 
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carnation or resurrection. Psychology, with an irenelad 
and exclusive law of psychic causation, leaves no reem 
for a new birth by direct action of God’s Spirit. And so 
with history, sociology and philosophy. But such iren- 
clad assumptions are not science. True science recognizes 
any eause of any kind anywhere. It blinks no fact of 
nature, history or experience. And current science, not 
in its true but in its unworthy representatives, is blinkK- 
ing the fact of Christ, the facts of New Testament history 
and the fact of the redeemed life of men through Christ. 


Tur ‘*‘New Ornrsopoxy’’ anp THs New TsstTaMENT. 


I have ealled it the ‘‘ New Orthodoxy,”* not beeause it 
is true, but because its motive and aim, its method and 
results are already fixed, not to say stereotyped. There 
is a note of finality, a kind of coercion of scientific pubhie 
opinion, a contempt for opposing views, an alr of supe 
rior scientific attainment present in some representatives 
of the new orthodoxy which reeall vividly to mind the 
charges that used to be made against the old orthodoxy. 
The mould of teaching is definitely set. Little of novelty 
or originality is found in recent volumes. By reading the 
introductions alone the thoughtful reader ean, In sceres 
of recent books, forecast the essential elements in the con- 
elusions. They are in large measure echoes, not original 
voices. This type of thought is not confined to any ome 
country or denomination. It is present in all civilized 
countries. It is working in some mission fields. It is 
much given to the use of the old terms, but with new 
meanings. Its denials are even more clear and explicit 
than its affirmations. It denies the divine origin of Jesus, 
his miraculous works, the divinely appointed efficacy of 
his atoning death, the resurrection, ascension and present 
reign of Christ. Christianity was not a new divine foree 
revealed in and through a sinless suffering and risen 
Christ to redeem man from the guilt and power of sin. 
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Of course, I am not denying the existence of compromises 
and inconsistent positions held by many who shrink from 
going al] the way. But I am asserting the prevalence of 
a self-consistent rounded set of teachings, which I have 
called the ‘‘New Orthodoxy.’’ This new orthodoxy I am 
contrasting with no particular creed or confession of 
faith, with no particular forms of statement that have 
arisen in the course of doctrinal discussion in the past. 
1 am contrasting it with the simple and self-evident teach- 
ings of the New Testament itself. The religion of the 
New Testament is being completely recast. It is being 
put into an iron cage of natural law. The principle of 
continuity has been erected into an all-inclusive dogma. 
With this as a hammer the iron bars of the cage are being 
fastened in their places. A new world view based on con- 
tinuity is seeking to take the place of the Christian view 
of God, man, sin, Christ and salvation. 


A Lixz or Repty. 


There are many lines of reply to this new orthodoxy. 
But this article seeks to define the situation rather than 
rebut the system that is trying to dominate theological 
thought. I will say a few things however, in passing. One 
is that nothing is to be gained by railing at science or the 
methods of science. The scientific spirit in its true form 
is wholly admirable. It is as modest and teachable and as 
broad as truth itself. Theology and religion can never 
destroy anything valid in the methods or conclusions of 
genuine science. And true science has no ability or de- 
sire to destroy anything valid and true in religion or the- 
ology. Only provincials in aim and thought view the mat- 
ter otherwise. 

Another statement is that scientific research has 
achieved nothing whatever to warrant the effort to revo- 
lutionize our faith. Scientific exegesis of the most mod- 
ern type leaves us every essential of the gospel. With 
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practical unanimity all schools of thought hold that the 
New Testament teaches that Christ was the divine Son 
of God, the Redeemer and Saviour of the world. Scientific 
criticism, as such, leaves the miraculous element of the 
gospels on a secure foundation. Legitimate criticism has 
not succeeded, and cannot succeed, in eliminating the di- 
vine uniqueness and mission of Jesus Christ. Historical 
science has done no more. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead is a basal and crucial fact in evangelical 
Christianity. It was, in fact, the cause of the Christian 
movement and stands to-day on a historical foundation 
as solid and abiding as any fact of ancient history. 

How, then, does the new orthodoxy handle these writ- 
ings? The reply is that it brings to them the principle of 
continuity converted into a dogma and generalized into a 
philosophy. It is assumed that the universe could only 
have been made in one way. God could not, or did not, 
leave room in it for an incarnation and a resurrection of 
Christ. The supernatural is excluded. The outcome is 
inevitable. The documents are reconstructed that they 
may square—not with exegesis, not with scientific criti- 
cism, not with the historico-critical method—but with a 
world-view derived from the law of continuity. 

Now this is provincialism and subjectivism, not sci- 
ence. Itis a priori reasoning. It misses the spirit of true 
science in its disloyalty to fact, viz., the supreme fact of 
all history, Jesus Christ. It is disloyal to the fact of 
Christ in the New Testament records, to the fact of Christ 
in history, and to the fact of Christ in the Christian ex- 
perience of redemption. 

In what I have been saying it is not a question of le- 
gitimate growth in our understanding of the New Testa- 
ment and new statements of truth. It is not a question 
of accepting or rejecting any particular creed humanly 
formulated. It is, however, a question as to whether the 
Christian religion is to be changed into something else en- 
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tirely different, whether the Christ of the New Testament, 
of Christian history, and the Christ of redeeming power 
in human experience is to become a pale ghost of his 
original and real self. 


Tue New OrtHopoxy AnD THE F'utuRE. 


There are various attitudes, mental and theological, 
to this new type of thought. I mention a few of them. 
First, there is the amiable and lovable group, including 
many laymen as well as preachers, who deprecate theol- 
ogy of any kind. They especially dislike controversy. 
They think that the absence of disagreeable differences of 
opinion and the opportunity for helping others is the 
summum bonum of the Christian religion. They are ap- 
parently unconscious of any danger in the new orthodoxy. 
There are others who are greatly impressed with every- 
thing that can in any sense be labelled scientific. They 
are truly Christian and evangelical at heart. Some of 
them go part of the way with the new teaching, but draw 
back at the crucial points. They are constitutionally neu- 
tral in spirit. They also abhor controversy. I am of the 
opinion that this group is large. I mention a third group 
constituting the extreme right wing in theology over 
against the new orthodoxy, which is the extreme left wing. 
They are strongly evangelical and evangelistic. They are 
brave defenders of the faith. They sometimes employ 
mistaken methods. Sometimes they insist on doctrinal 
elementals of an extreme kind that hinder rather than 
help their cause. But they have the courage of their con- 
victions and are jealous for the faith of the gospel. 
Again, there is the group of evangelical scholars, men 
well equipped in scientific scholarship, who see the peril 
and who are meeting it. They are doing this, not by ad- 
vocating mechanical forms of belief, but by expounding 
and defending Christianity as a great and unique divine 
force for the redemption of men. England and Scotland 
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and America have all produced such men: Scotland in 
recent years has produced a notable group. I may men- 
tion Dr. James Stalker, the late Dr. James Denny, the 
late Dr. James Orr and Dr. H. R. MacKintosh, whose bril- 
liant lectures in 1920 delighted a number of American au- 
diences. Of course, these men do not all hold precisely 
the same views, but they all see the danger and are nobly 
meeting it. 

The policy of the new type of thinkers is not contro- 
versial. They prefer the quieter methods of unchallenged 
propaganda. My own view is that it is time for the issue 
to be made clear. There are those who will not care to 
remain neutral when they see clearly the present situa- 
tion. We are bound to witness for the truth if truth is to 
prevail. If aman has convictions and refuses to express 
them in protest against opposing views it is practically 
the same as if he had no convictions. 

What of the future? Will this new type of thought 
dominate the future of theology? The answer is a de- 
cided negative. It has in it one element of strength as 
held by one group of its advocates, the social and ethical. 
But it destroys the ethical and social hope which it pro- 
claims by undermining the causes which alone can pro- 
duce the result. This hope is grounded in a gospel of di- 
vine power which regenerates the heart and recreates men 
in the image of God. 

Apart from the ethical emphasis, this new orthodoxy 
is sadly lacking in elements of great strength. It is far 
removed from a world-conquering faith. It has not the 
power to touch deeply the springs of moral power in man. 
It cannot motivate adequately the human struggle for 
righteousness. It does not and cannot reinforce the will 
as the risen and living and redeeming Christ reinforces 
it. As a system of teachings it did not arise out of the 
great universal religious struggle of men as they grapple 
with sin and its awful power. It is not a creation of 
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man’s deeper religious consciousness. It attempts to heal 
lightly the hurt of the world. It betrays nowhere in many 
volumes I have read an appreciation of the tragedy and 
struggle with sin which is ‘‘ writ large’’ in human history. 
On the contrary, it was born of an intellectual interest 
growing out of a particular point of view. Its appeal is 
not universal, but to a particular group. It is not even 
rational in the broadest sense, because rationality has 
many dimensions and covers all of life and being. 

Not only does this new orthodoxy artificially and ar- 
bitrarily reconstruct the New Testament writings; it also 
collides with the deepest instincts of those who know 
Christ as divine Redeemer and Lord. Christ himself is 
the power which will set aside this new effort to eliminate 
him as a divine Saviour. of men. Christ, resurgent and 
victorious over and over again, is the outstanding fact of 
Christian history. He has been buried many times. He 
always rises from the dead with new power. As it has 
been, so it will be. But his people must be loyal to him 
and make their testimony clear and strong. 


A HIGH CRITIC OF OUR OWN TIME: 


WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON AS THEOLO- 
GIAN AND CRITIC. 


By A. H. Newmay, D.D., LL.D. 


We are here this morning to commemorate the life 
and writings of one whom I have long regarded as the 
foremost man of letters that in all the centuries our de- 
nomination has produced. In forming this my high esti- 
mate I am not unmindful of the attainment and achieve- 
ments in the realm of letters of other Baptist writers of 
the past and the present. 

Even if we lay claim to John Milton as a member of 
our denomination (he was certainly an antipedobaptist, 
though there is no evidence that he ever submitted to be- 
lievers’ baptism or was ever a member of a Baptist 
church, and his Christology was certainly Arian or Uni- 
tarian), I think I should still feel justified in giving the 
pre-eminence among Baptist writers to William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. For, while the author of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
and ‘‘Paradise Regained’”’ long ago secured recognition 
as a classical poet that the author of ‘‘The Epic of Saul’’, 
‘‘The Epic of Paul’’, and ‘‘The Epic of Moses’? may 
never secure, it must be remembered that early writers 
possessed a great advantage over writers of the more re- 
cent time because of the fact that in their own and the 
succeeding time they had little competition, that they were 
saturated with the poetical materials in the great poets 
of Greece, Rome and Italy, as modern writers cannot be 
expected to be, that they had the first choice of subjects 
that lend themselves most readily to poetic treatment, 
that having attained to recognition as classics they are 
supposed to occupy a place apart so that it is regarded as 
sacrilegious to bring them into comparison with moderns. 
Dr. Wilkinson was not given to boasting and always sub- 
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jected his own writings as well as his obiter dicta to as 
rigid criticism as those of others; yet before the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Epic of Saul’’, perhaps in the confidence of 
intimate friendship, he remarked that he did not shrink 
from a comparison of his epic with those of Milton. I think 
he said that he had also spoken thus to Dr. J. G. Holland 
who appreciated very highly Dr. Wilkinson’s poetical 
gifts. Apart from the considerations just enumerated 
that give an advantage to the older poet, I am prepared 
to admit that ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ contains higher poetical 
flights than are to be found in Wilkinson’s epics. While 
I have never claimed or aspired to be a literary critic and 
even much less a critic of poetry, I think it would not be 
difficult for me to show that Milton’s poetical works 
abound in defects of thought and of expression to an in- 
comparably greater extent than those of Wilkinson; and 
passages that are distinctly prosaic are probably as fre- 
quent in the one as in the other. If unbridled imagination 
and willingness to reproduce the crude mediaeval anthro- 
pomorphic and anthropopathic representations of the fall 
of angels and of man and physical struggles in the spirit 
world are taken to be essential to the highest poetical at- 
tainment, Wilkinson must yield the palm to the great 
Englishman. I think he was too reverent and too con- 
scientiously averse to the propagation of erroneous re- 
ligious ideas to have written ‘‘Paradise Lost’’. An ex- 
cellent opportunity was furnished Dr. Wilkinson to soar 
aloft into forbidden realms in connection with Paul’s 
claim to have been caught up into the third heaven and 
to have beheld what it was not lawful for a man to utter; 
but if the one who was vouchsafed the vision did not at- 
tempt to describe it, neither would our poet, althorgh I 
am sure he could have made a very effective imaginary 
picture of Paul’s ecstatic experience. If Wilkinson fell 
short in any respect of the highest poetical attainment, 
it was because of a self-criticism perhaps too rigorous. 
As a writer of prose quality and quantity considered, Wil- 
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kinson may be comparcd to his advantage with any Bap- 
tist or near-Baptist writer that ever lived. 

It is not, however, as a writer of verse or prose that 
we are on this occasion to appraise William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson, but as a theological writer and critic. Having ex- 
pressed my sincere conviction of our Wilkinson’s pre- 
eminence among Baptist writers and his worthiness to be 
compared with the classic Milton, you will not, I am sure, 
feel shocked, when I add that I consider him the highest 
and best equipped critic with whom I have come in con- 
tact or of whom I have any knowledge. When I speak 
of him as a critic I do not mean that he was constantly 
in a fault-finding frame of mind. His appreciations were 
as generous as his censures were severe. He early reached 
convictions in religion and in ethics as well as in rhetoric, 
dialectics, orthography, and orthoepy, which were clari- 
fied and confirmed (corrected if need be) by the most 
comprehensive reading of the literature of the past and 
of his own time. He had likewise the most delicate ap- 
preciation of what was orthodox in religion and ethically 
sound. It is doubtful whether he was capable of reading 
anything without bringing to bear upon it his entire 
critical faculty. Was a given article or book written from 
a right motive? Was the writer ethically or religiously 
sound? If his motives were manifestly praiseworthy 
and his principles unobjectionable, were his thoughts 
clearly and adequately conceived, and did the words 
chosen and the order of words and clauses express the 
thought so as to make the best possible impression upon 
the mind of the reader? Is the discourse or book as a 
whole so framed and so executed that each sentence and 
each paragraph ministers in the highest degree to the im- 
pression that the writer designed to make? The asking 
of questions like these, not of course thus formulated, 
seems to have constituted in him a habit of mind alike in 
reading and in hearing spoken discourse; and he applied 
his criticism as remorselessly to his own productions as 
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to those of others. Nothing of his own, I suppose, was 
considered ready for publication until every word and 
phrase had been weighed and the whole production had 
been subjected to the most searching criticism of which 
he was capable. If it became his duty to pronounce judg- 
ment upon a work with the subject-matter of which he 
was not entirely familiar, he took infinite pains to get all 
needed information. 

As a teacher of Homiletics he prepared a series of 
maxims on each topic, with the object of developing in the 
mind of the student a habit of self-criticism like his own. 
The fact is that his own criticisms of the sermons and 
plans and delivery of sermons by his students was so de- 
tailed and so severe as to discourage many of them and 
to make them fear that they would become so self-con- 
scious as to lose whatever of native eloquence, spiritual 
efflatus, and spontaniety they supposed themselves to 
possess; and the sentiment against the application of his 
method became so general and pronounced that after 
nine years of the most devoted effort in seeking to make 
of his students model preachers and pastors he was 
obliged to relinquish the work and devote himself more 
exclusively to literary pursuits. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say, at this late date, that I lost what was in some re- 
spects the best position I ever held through my ill- 
advised effort to allay the sentiment against him and to 
keep him in his place. It may not be amiss to say, that 
a considerable proportion of the students who were most 
restive under Dr. Wilkinson’s criticism years afterward 
expressed to him orally and in letters their high appreci- 
ation of the benefits they had received from his instruc- 
tion and of his literary gifts and achievements. 

T think I am justified in saying that Dr. Wilkinson’s 
theological and religious books were all conceived in a 
critical spirit. His essay on Erasmus, written while he 
was still a student, shows how early his critical faculty 
was developed and how high his religious and ethical 
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ideas had already become. It also makes it manifest 
that he was already master of an exquisite literary style. 
His knowledge of the life and writings of the great hu- 
manist was as complete as could have been expected in a 
man of his years; but a fuller knowledge of the errors 
and the revolutionary tendency of Luther’s teachings, of 
the increase in popular irreligion and immorality that re- 
sulted from Luther’s emancipation of the masses from 
priesteraft without securing their actual conversion, of 
his disparagement of good works and his encouragement 
of careless living and dependence upon a superficial faith 
and infant baptism for salvation, should have made it 
evident to a more mature student of the Protestant Revo- 
lution that it was utterly out of the question for Hrasmus, 
with his life-long aversion to revolution, with his deep 
conviction of the spirituality of the Christian religion 
and of the impossibility of bringing about a real reforma- 
tion by sudden political measures, with his strong belief 
in the efficacy of good learning to bring about a gradual 
and wholesome reformation, with his inveterate opposi- 
tion to the persecuting measures advocated by Luther 
which were sure to lead to a revival of the Roman In- 
quisition,—I say it was out of the question for Erasmus 
being such as he was,—to have been a follower of Luther 
or his coadjutor, or to have led a similar movement in 
other territory. His aversion to Luther’s doctrine of 
‘‘slave will’’ and justification by faith alone and to Luth- 
er’s teaching of the magical effects of baptism and the 
Supper would have been sufficient to repel the great evan- 
gelical humanist. Then, a more complete knowledge on 
the young writer’s part of the conditions of literary pro- 
duction in the preceding ages and the vast expense in- 
volved in editing and publishing his Greek Testament, 
his edition of Jerome, his Adagia, his Paraphrase of the 
New Testament and other works, and the slowness and 
uncertainty of the financial returns, would perhaps have 
kept him (the young writer) from censuring Erasmus so _ 
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severely for mendicancy because of his frequent appeals 
to his noble and wealthy friends for assistance in meet- 
ing living expenses and the expenses of publication. 
Supposing that Erasmus believed that his literary ven- 
tures were highly promotive of the cause of education 
and religion, his solicitation of funds was not a whit 
more discreditable. than that of heads of institutions of 
learning or missionary societies, whose salaries are often 
paid out of their collections. 

Religious, moral and literary criticism are character- 
istically combined in his little work ‘‘Edwin Arnold as 
Poetizer and Paganizer’’ Edwin Arnold, an English 
writer of some reputation, had spent some time in the 
Orient, and had become enamoured of Oriental panthe- 
istic theosophy and apparently with Oriental morals as 
well. He published a poem entitled ‘‘The Light of Asia’’, 
in which he sought to glorify Buddhism at the expense 
of Christianity. The book attained to great popularity 
in the United States as well as in England, partly be- 
cause of its subject and partly because it was really in- 
teresting reading. I think it was a source of satisfaction 
to Dr. Wilkinson to discover that the lax moral and re- 
ligious quality of the poem was paralleled by a laxity and 
carelessness of expression to such an extent that hardly 
a stanza was not in some way faulty. The title of the 
critique was in both its characterizations fully justified. 
It is still in print and is still interesting reading, though 
the ‘‘Light of Asia’’ has been almost forgotten. It may 
well happen that Arnold’s effusion will be remembered 
chiefly as the subject of Wilkinson’s criticism. ‘‘The 
Baptist Principle’’ is made up largely of articles previ- 
ously in the Independent and other papers and involves 
continuous criticism of the views and practices which he 
disapproved. It is essentially a Baptist apologetic. 
When the articles were written the chief points of attack 
on Baptists was their insistence on baptism of believers 
by immersion as the only valid baptism and the restric- 
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tion of participation in the Lord’s Supper to baptized 
believers. He early reached the conviction that unre- 
served and complete obedience to Christ was absolutely 
fundamental to true discipleship. This phase of Chris- 
tianity he emphasized in his Seminary instruction in 
Homiletics and Pastoral Duties. Abundant Scripture 
was at hand to support this emphasis on obedience. ‘‘If 
ye love men, ye will keep my commandments’’, was his 
favorite text. He was fully convinced that Christ com- 
manded believers’ baptism and that the act of baptism 
commanded by Christ is immersion and that alone. He 
was equally convinced that Christ instituted the Supper 
for baptized believers only and that obedinece to his 
commands requires those who themselves obey to abstain 
from commuining with those who refuse to qualify them- 
selves by submitting to believers’ baptism. To fellow- 
ship in the Supper those who are still disobedient in the 
matter of baptism is to encourage them to believe that 
the subjects and the act of baptism are matters of indif- 
ference. He was convinced to the last, I believe, that 
Baptists owe it to Christ and the world to continue their 
protest against infant baptism, against any other act 
than immersion as baptism and against the communion 
in the Supper of baptized believers with the unbaptized. 
‘‘The Baptist Principle’’ is still, so far as I know, the 
most cogent presentation of the argument in favor of 
uncompromising adherence to strict Baptist principles. 
It has been widely read and deserves a place in the libra- 
ry of every Baptist preacher and every intelligent Bap- 
tist church member. I am not sure that Dr. Wilkinson 
did not give undue emphasis to the principle of obedience 
and that he did not run the risk of making the impression 
that Christ was a lawgiver rather than an emancipator 
from the law. It seems to me that believers should sub- 
mit to baptism not with the thought of fulfilling a legal 
requirement but as a testimony to the world that they 
have passed from death to life and are henceforth re- 
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solved to live the Christ-life, with a full inner realization 
of union with Christ in his life and his death. Though 
the proper celebration of baptism and the Supper are in- 
cluded in Christ’s commandments, I doubt whether he 
had these specially in mind when he said ‘‘If ye love me, 
ye will keep my commandments’’. I do not, of course, 
mean to imply that Dr. Wilkinson ignored Christ’s first 
and great commandment to love God with all the powers 
of our being and his subsidiary commandment to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. But in ‘‘The Baptist Principle’’ 
he was writing in defense of strict Baptist practice and 
his aim was to show that in insisting on baptism of be- 
levers as a condition of church membership and on 
church membership thus attained as a prerequisite to 
participation in the Lord’s Supper, Baptists are not 
bigoted or lacking in love or appreciation of the Chris- 
tian character and work of those whom they regard as 
falling short of Christ’s requirements for church fellow- 
ship and communion; but are fulfilling Christ’s command- 
ments which they dare not disregard or disobey. 

In his ‘‘Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse’’ Dr. 
Wilkinson reached, I am disposed to think, high-water 
mark as a literary and homiletical critic; and if compar- 
ison in elegance and effectiveness of literary style be 
permissible when all that he published even to the last 
years of his long career was so free from fault, this book 
may be fairly characterized as his prose masterpiece. 
Most of these ‘‘criticisms’’ of famous preachers were 
published anonymously thirty or forty years ago in the 
Homiletic Review, while most of subjects were still living. 
T am sure that the anonymity was more seeming than 
real, for no one who was at all familiar with the Wilkin- 
sonian style could for a moment feel uncertain as to the 
authorship of the articles. In most cases he had already 
heard the preachers, but he made it a point as far as was 
practicable to hear them again and in some cases to hold 
personal interviews with them in order to have a fresh 
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appreciation of the elements of power and of weakness 
in each. 

The first two criticisms, those of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Thomas DeWitt Talmage, probably created the great- 
est sensation at the time, and may be advantageously used 
to illustrate the quality of Dr. Wilkinson’s homiletical 
criticism. The Beecher article was published shortly after 
the death of its subject, the Talmage article while its sub- 
ject was very much alive as was made abundantly mani- 
fest by the vigor of his protest. In his prefatory note to 
the Beecher article and throughout the article itself the 
critic shows that he had very much at heart the damage 
to Mr. Beecher’s reputation that he had suffered though 
imprudent (probably immoral) conduct, and no doubt he 
was predisposed to find in the tone of Mr. Beecher’s 
preaching and his avowed aim in preaching an explana- 
tion of his moral weakness. Wilkinson’s definition of 
preaching, dictated to his students during the early sev- 
enties, as I remember it to this day, was, in substance, 
‘‘Oral discourse designed and adapted to induce men to 
obey Christ’’. Here again we see how large a place in 
his religious thinking the idea of obedience, so fully ex- 
pounded in ‘‘The Baptist Principle’’ occupied. With 
Mr. Beecher’s personal failings in mind and his own ideal 
of preaching clearly conceived, Dr. Wilkinson went to 
hear the preacher on his return from his last European 
trip. A lavishly decorated church and an overflowing 
congregation indicated the heartiness of the welcome to 
the returning pastor. The sight of the aged preacher, 
still full of vitality, greatly moved the critic, who had a 
tender heart as well as a remarkable moral and intellec- 
tual acumen. ‘‘If I had seen before me an old age crown- 
ing a fruitful life without reproach,’’ he writes, ‘‘the 
sight would still have been one to move to tears per- 
haps,— but not such tears! Not tears of disappointment, 
of regret, of remorse, of passionate shame! Ag the case 
stood, indignation, reprobation, were half laid to sleep 
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in the arms of ‘over-persuading pure sorrow and sym- 
pathy. The sight became simply, and, as I said, unspeak- 
ably affecting. In this mood of softened feeling, sympa- 
thetic, far more than antipathetic, I sat listening, behold- 
ing and remembering, throughout the service’’. The first 
hymn, ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’’, embodied 
the critic’s ideal and Mr. Beecher seemed to join heartily 
in singing it. The prayer seemed to the critic ‘‘tender 
and reverent’’. The text, ‘‘Henceforth I call you not 
servants; for the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth: but I have called you friends’’, gave to the preach- 
er all the occasion that he needed to contradict the critic’s 
idea of preaching. 

Wilkinson quotes with seeming approval Spurgeon’s 
characterization of Beecher as ‘‘the most myriad-minded 
man since Shakespeare’’. He declares that ‘‘with the 
death of this world-famous man, it was ‘‘as if a sun had 
gone suddenly out in the darkening sky’’. Again we have 
this eloquent apostrophe: ‘‘ Farewell, O Sun! Glorious, 
indeed, wert thou in the zenith of thy sphere! Some of 
us can remember when thou wast as a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man to 
run a race. What fair, fresh splendor then was thine! 
How the heavens rejoiced, how the earth was glad, with 
thy shining! Almost it seemed for a season that God 
through thee was going to renew the face of the earth. 
That was thy morning. Alas, that there should have 
been an evening and a morning to thy day! At least, 
why did not God make such a day cloudless, if it could 
not be endless?’’ Wilkinson seeks to account for Beech- 
er’s wonderful oratorical power by ascribing to him 
‘¢Genius’’, which in turn he must analyse and define. ‘‘If 
ever in the world’’, he writes, ‘‘a man had the orator’s 
genius, Mr. Beecher had it . . . I fully believe that 
nowhere yet in the tide of time has there appeared on the 
planet a mightier master of men by speech than Henry 
Ward Beecher. After asserting that no possible physical 
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element was lacking, he asks whether any ‘‘moral height”’ 
was lacking, and he answers ‘‘No, or at least apparently 
not—in his prime. Nay, his moral height, real or ap- 
parent, was one of the kingliest elements of his power. 
He swayed men, because he seemed to sway them from 
above. What an imagination was his! What an intelli- 
gence! And what a pair these twain made, working to- 
gether! He took up what masses of thought, and lifted 
them aloft, to what luminous heights! What lght 
streamed on them, what colors played about them, where 
like the white Alps in sunshine they hung glittering, held 
in the hand of his power, for the delighted contemplation 
of men! His fancy, too, how beautiful and sportive, it 
was! What exquisite pathos touched it to tears! What 
blithe humor enlivened his speech! Of various knowl- 
edge what wealth! What range of all human sympathy! 
What infallible ready responsiveness to the feeling, in- 
falliby divined, of the hearers! What easy flow of change 
from mood to mood! What unerring aim of retort, ‘in- 
credible now swift’! What affluence of language, rolling 
out inexhaustibly, like an Atlantic set astream—affluence, 
not simply in words, but in constructions, endlessly dif- 
ferent, and often surprisingly beautiful, as in a kaleido- 
scope! The greatest pulpit orator the world ever saw— 
who might also have been the greatest preacher’’! This 
is strong language, eloquent as strong, and sincere as elo- 
quent. 

Why does Wilkinson, the critic and the moralist, deny 
to this greatest of pulpit orators the title of ‘‘preacher’’, 
not, observe, of the greatest preacher, but of preacher in 
any sense. Wilkinson made preaching to be discourse 
designed and adapted to induce men to obey Christ. 
Beecher made the aim of the preacher to be reconstructed 
manhood. Wilkinson here as always magnified obedience 
to Christ as the fundamental thing in Christian life; 
Beecher made good living, beneficence, love to God and 
our fellowmen supreme. I suppose we should emphasize 
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both. Obedience? Yes; but obedience not for its own 
sake, but because we love and trust God and his Christ 
and realize that the divine will as expressive of his be- 
nevolent nature is the only thing worth doing. <A defini- 
tion that would deny to such a pulpit orator the title of 
‘‘preacher’’ was doubtless too narrow. 

The contrast between Dr. Wilkinson’s criticism of 
Beecher and his criticism of Talmage is as great as could 
be imagined. Talmage as a pulpiteer was for many years 
as popular as Beecher, and having arranged with a syn- 
dicate for the weekly publication of a sermon of his in 
five hundred newspapers he reached an incomparably 
larger constituency than any preacher that ever lived. 
The critic is unfavorably impressed regarding the preach- 
er’s ethical standards by what seemed a well authenti- 
eated report that once before embarking for Europe Tal- 
mage prepared a series of sermons for the five hundred 
newspapers, to be printed from week to week, with head- 
ings indicating that they were preached in various cities 
which were to be embraced in his itinerary without any 
certainty that they would be so preached. The only things 
that Wilkinson finds to commend in Talmage are his 
soundly evangelical teaching, his apparently evangelistic 
purpose, and his distinctness of enunciation. He finds 
him utterly unreliable and unscrupulous in what purport 
to be matters of fact, careless in his use of English, ex- 
travagant and reckless in his use of imagery, violent and 
often meaningless in his bodily gesticulations and move- 
ments and his facial distortions. ‘‘In the organization or 
plan of a sermon’’, writes our critic, ‘‘Dr. Talmage is al- 
most entirely wanting. As a rule, there is no order, no 
progress, no unity, no cumulative effect. There is a series 
of more or less interesting and striking passages, and the 
sermon ends. It might have ended before or it might now 
go on, with equal fitness, so far as concerns any accom- 
plishment of a purpose in the unfolding of thought. The 
sermon is a mere loose concatenation of paragraphs’’. 
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In his critique of Richard Salter Storrs, Wilkinson 
praises the splendid personality, the sustained and ma- 
jestic oratory, the ‘‘rich, sweet, strong, sound, clear”’ 
voice, the ‘‘marvelously felicitous, natural’’ articulation 
and enunciation, the nobility and affluence of his diction, 
the splendid light of imagination shed upon his discourse 
as a whole, and does not hesitate to proclaim him ‘‘the 
prince of living pulpit rhetoricians’’. He rises upon oc- 
casion from the rhetorician to the orator; and even when 
he is least the orator and most the rhetorician, he is al- 
ways so sterling in thought, and so lofty in moral and 
religious purpose that to think of him as only, or as 
chiefly, a rhetorician, would be to make a capital, a vital, 
mistake in critical appreciation of his quality’’» After 
quoting a brilliant passage from Storrs our critic re- 
flects: ‘‘How a sentence like that seems to illumine its 
page as with shifting sheen of color and of light! The 
very senses are, through the imagination, delighted with 
it—to such a degree delighted that the mind almost for- 
gets to consider whether the orator’s main thought is 
strong enough to bear the weight of decoration with which 
the rhetorician’s art and the scholar’s wealth of Homeric 
recollection together have freighted it’’. In the particu- 
lar discourse under review the critic considers the dic- 
tion. ‘‘This’’, he declares, ‘‘is choice, copious, varied, 
but it is especially rich in adjectives, and adjectives of 
a certain class—a class attributing loftiness, largeness, 
splendor, opulence. The frequency and recurrence of 
such adjectives is remarkable. The sense is sated with 
them. And the English language is not rich enough to 
supply so many of this class of adjectives as not to leave 
the orator obliged to repeat noticeably certain favorite 
ones, among them ‘imperial’, ‘supreme’, ‘majestic’, ‘su- 
pernatal’, ‘radiant’, ‘transcendent’, ‘superlative’, ‘sov- 
ereign’, ‘august’, ‘stately’, ‘lucid’, ‘luminous’, ‘irrides- 
cent’’’. The critic complains of lack of orderly treat- 
ment! ‘‘The discourse moves, it moves strongly, majes- 
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tically, magnificently, but it moves along no highway per- 
ceived, and toward no goal foreshown. There is move- 
ment, in short, without progress that the hearer or reader 
is able distinctly to feel and enjoy’’. 

It would be easy and pleasant for me to give you the 
gist of our critic’s estimate of Phillips Brooks, Alexan- 
der McLaren, John Henry Newman, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, John Albert Broadus, and the nine other fa- 
mous preachers embraced in this wonderful volume. But 
time is limited and I feel that the following appreciation 
of the book by a noted professor in the University of 
Chicago, not wholly sympathetic with the author’s con- 
servative views, will exhibit to you the high qualities of 
‘Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse’’ more effectively 
than anything I could add would do: ‘‘To me’’, wrote 
Dr. Albion W. Small, ‘‘the most impressive element in 
the book is not the crystalline quality of its style, though 
this feature is remarkable; not the judicial analysis of 
homiletic aims and methods, though the output of the 
process is ample material for a rather comprehensive 
theory of preaching; not the refinement of the standards 
by which preaching is judged, though every paragraph 
carries aesthetic and ethical tonic. I have read the book 
with admiration of all these traits, but more notable than 
either is the sheer learning by which the criticism is sus- 
tained. This knowledge is not put on exhibit for its own 
sake. It is sometimes within sight only when the reader 
inquires why the author has chosen the particular point 
of view from which he judges in a given case. It may 
appear merely in the turn of a phrase or the choice of a 
word. Often it comes to light directly as authority for 
conclusions. One may not quarrel about tastes when it 
is a mere case of ‘I like this and you like that’. When 
Professor Wilkinson delivers his judgments, however, he 
is very likely to justify them by evidence. One’s tastes 
lose some of their finality when convicted of ignorance. 
Professor Wilkinson’s criticisms are not merely asser- 
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tions of individual preference. They are vigorous ex- 
amples of constructive thinking’’. 

This high appreciation I can without reserve endorse, 
I do not see how a young preacher could better equip him- 
self for his task than by committing to memory Wilkin- 
son’s syllabus of maxims on Homiletics and that on Pas- 
toral Duties, studying carefully the ‘‘Modern Masters”’ 
with critical reading of one or more of the sermons of 
each preacher here criticised and of other great preachers 
of the past and the present with Wilkinson’s maxims and 
criticisms in view, and a thorough study of our own 
Broadus’s ‘‘Preparation and Delivery of Sermons’’, 
which Dr. Wilkinson pronounces the best treatise on 
Homiletics within his knowledge. 

T have not left myself time to discuss in any detail, 
the marvelous volumes on Paul and on Christ. It need 
scarcely be said that Dr. Wilkinson was a conservative 
of the conservatives. He seems never to have been able, 
or allowed himself, to enter into any sort of sympathetic 
relation with the modernistic modes of thought that ex- 
press themselves in the so-called ‘‘Higher Criticism’’ as 
applied to the Holy Scriptures. The genuineness, the 
authenticity, the plenary inspiration, the supreme au- 
thority of the Bible as a whole and of each constituent 
part were as sure and clear to him as to John Calvin and 
the Puritans of old. Two schools of radical German theo- 
logical thought had for some time been contending with 
each other, but both were equally set upon the unlimited 
criticism of the New Testament Scriptures and the em- 
phasizing of a radical distinction between the teachings 
of Christ and those of the Apostle Paul. The Tubingen 
school led by F’. C. Baur and later by Pfleiderer denied 
the authenticity of a considerable part of the gospel nar- 
ratives, including many of the words attributed to Christ, 
especially in the fourth Gospel which was given a very 
late date, attributed the book of Acts (as well as the Gos- 
pels) to efforts to harmonize Judaistic with Gentile views 
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of Christ and Christianity, and regarded Paul as entitled 
to the credit of making Christianity a fully developed 
system of religious thought capable of becoming through 
further amalgamation with Greek philosophy a world re- 
ligion of the highest type. The school of Ritschl, an off- 
shoot of that of Baur, carried the destructive criticisms 
of the Gospels still further, reduced the personal teach- 
ings of Christ practically to those precepts in which love 
to God and love to our fellowmen and the things involved 
in these precepts, are inculeated and insisted that the 
teachings of Christ thus arbitrarily reduced and these 
alone constitute Christianity. Paul’s elaborate system 
was accordingly regarded as the beginning of a process 
of transformation of primitive Christianity that was car- 
ried still further by the theologians of the Alexandrian, 
Antiochian and Cappadocian schools under the influence 
of the various systems of Greek philosophy, and which is 
still going on from age to age as new philosophies dom- 
inate the minds of Christian thinkers. The tendency of 
both these German schools of thought, which have ex- 
erted enormous influence upon English, Scottish, French 
and American theological thinking, was to discredit the 
plenary inspiration of Old and New Testaments alike, to 
deny what we call the supernatural in revelation and in 
the miraculous phenomena of the Old and New Testments, 
to reduce Christ to an exalted type of manhood, and to 
deny to Paul any extraordinary enduement that would 
have made his interpretation of Christianity authorita- 
tive. It was against these radical types of thought that 
were becoming more and more influential in our own 
country and even in our denomination that Wilkinson 
set his face as a flint, and it was in defense of evangelical 
conservatism that he wrote the able apologetic of the 
older view of supernatural Christianity and the most ef- 
fective polemic against modernism that the age has pro- 
duced. 

Paul’s greatness as a theological thinker and writer 
and as the authorized or independent developer of Chris- 
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tianity into a great religious and world-conquering sys- 
tem is generally admitted. It was Wilkinson’s task to 
show that Paul, the enemy of Christ, was converted in a 
supernatural way into the most enthusiastic promulgator 
of the doctrine of Christ’s deity and absolute lordship 
and the doctrine of faith in Christ as the only means of 
salvation for human souls. I think the argument for 
Paul’s authority to interpret Christ and his teachings to 
the world has never been presented so completely or so 
cogently. ‘‘Paul and the Revolt against Him”’ is truly 
a masterpiece of polemics and apologetics. 

Of equal power and cogency are ‘‘Concerning Jesus 
Christ the Son of Man”’ and, ‘‘Concerning Jesus Christ 
the Son of God’’. They are conceived in the same spirit 
as the work on Paul and the purpose is the same. I know 
of nothing on this subject in English or any other lan- 
guage that can be compared with these two volumes in 
literary style, in closeness and cogency of reasoning, in 
sweet persuasiveness and in reverence and adoration of 
the God-man, the Savior of men. They will bear reading 
and re-reading. In perusing these books I have had the 
feeling that the style was simpler and more flowing than 
in most of his other works. He no doubt wrote them in 
a state of great religious exaltation and with a supreme 
desire to perform a worthy service for Him whom he 
acknowledged as his Lord and Saviour and whose glorifi- 
cation among men was dearer to him than life. -A noble 
sonnet-prayer at the beginning of the first of the vol- 
umes on Christ sets forth his reverential attitude toward 
the subject of the work: 

‘‘Q Thou, to whom the imperial spirit of Paul 
Bowed down in worship as to God Most High, 
Forefend that in fatuity I try 
To find for Thee some finite measure! All 
Hindeavors of comparison must fall 
Futile in presence of infinity. 

What human greatness then so great that lis 
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By saying that thou art greater, should extol 
Thee worthily? Yet is it true that Thou art 
Infinite? For Thou wert human; yea, didst to 
The burden of our sorrows bow; 

Obedient unto death becoming, lay 

Thy meek head in the sepulcher! Whom now, 
Thence risen, all ages and all worlds obey!’’ 

With equal devoutness, in ‘‘Concerning Jesus Christ 
the Son of God’’, he adopts as his own the prayer of the 
Psalmist: 

‘OQ God, Thou hast taught me from my youth, and 
hitherto have I declared Thy wondrous works. Now also 
when I am old and gray-headed, O God, forsake me not; 
until I have showed Thy strength unto this generation, 
and thy power to every one that is to come’’. 

May this generation come to realize more fully than 
it does what it has lost in the death of the great religious 
poet, critic, and defender of the faith; and may succeed- 
ing generations greatly honor his name, keep alive his 
fame, put his teachings to the test of as honest and as 
searching criticism as that which he employed, and hold 
fast whatever they believe to be true! 


SCEPTICAL HAMMERS BROKEN ON THE 
BIBLE ANVIL. 


Wituiam Wawuace Everts. 


The learned sceptics mentioned in this article were 
keener in intellect than in moral insight. They. lacked 
stability of character. Their religious training had been 
unfortunate. For instance Hume, chief of them all, was 
educated at Paris, at the Jesuit college of La Fleche. 
Bayle changed his religion twice and cared for neither. 
They generally advocated or tolerated practices con- 
demned by Christians. Hume advocated suicide and tol- 
erated adultery. They were all devotees of the rule of 
reason. They were willing to rule but were unwilling to 
be ruled. They agreed in one thing namely, to attack the 
Bible and its main supports prophecy and miracle. How- 
ever learned and logical they appeared to be they were 
met by men more learned than they were, who pierced 
their pretended logic. These sceptics, from first to last, 
sought to divert attention from the weakness of their ar- 
guments, by the constant use of persiflage. In all these 
particulars they differed from the defenders of the faith 
who were dignified in their language, who magnified the 
loftiest moral precepts and led godly lives. 

Baur says that Celsus is second to none of the op- 
ponents of Christianity. He was a philosopher, familiar 
with Greek literature, and he had read Genesis, Exodus, 
Daniel and Jonah, as well as the four gospels. He pub- 
lished his ‘‘True account’? during the reign of the em- 
peror philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. He felt the grow- 
ing influence of Christians in the Roman Empire and did 
all he could to destroy what he looked upon as an im- 
posture supported by forgeries and magic. All the good 
he finds is borrowed from Greek myths or sayings. Jesus 
was a bastard and the apostles were counterfeiters.! Per- 


1 Hurst: History of Rationalism I, 188. 
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siflage characterizes the book to the last line, haughty con- 
tempt, frivolous wit, irony, sarcasm and mockery. This 
book was sent to Origen, greatest of the Greek church 
fathers, when he was sixty-three years old, by his Patron 
Ambrosius, begging him to answer it. He supplied him 
with seven stenographers and as many more copyists 
to take down his dictated reply. It was in the year 248 
when they were celebrating the millenium of the found- 
ing of Rome with great honors for the gods and great 
contempt for the new religion of Christ.2 Ambrosius 
thought it was time that the old book of Celsus should 
be answered. So Origen quoted three-fourths of the work 
of Celsus and with his replies made eight volumes. His 
single purpose was to answer the argument of Celsus and 
to exhibit the truth. There was a victorious note on 
every page.® But he exhibited none of the haughtiness 
and pride that were the chief marks of his adversary. 
The style of Celsus, he says, is that of a writer of come- 
dies and it proves the inner worthlessness of the book. 
Unlike Celsus he begins his reply with a prayer. Celsus 
begins with an attack on the Old Testament. 

The Jews, he says, were runaway Kgyptians. In re- 
ply Origen asks why don’t they have Egyptian names 
then? The prophecies have not been fulfilled is an 
assertion that calls forth the challenge ‘‘Unless the fact 
of phrophecy is refuted the Scripture stands as the word 
of God the mightiest confirmation of the claims of Jesus 
to be the Son of God. The Jews were misled in believing 
in one God. What prosperity, Origen asks, has belief in 
many gods brought to any nation?’ Christians have 
abandoned the law of Moses. No we have spiritualized 
it, was the answer.® The Greeks had oracles and pro- 
phets. The Greek oracles were not definite like the 
Hebrew prophecies. 

2 Koetschau: Celsus XXXI. 
3 John Patrick: Origen’s reply to Celsus, p. 118. 
4 Roessler: Die Kirchenvater, vol. 2 on Origen. 


5 Roessler: ut supra. 
6 Roessler: ut supra. 
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Celsus finds many points to criticise in the gospels. 
He charges that four gospels were made out of one. 
Origen supposes that this is a reference to the heretic 
Marcion.” He says there are counterfeit gospels. Don’t 
blame Christians for them. Celsus asks, Why should 
God come down? To remove Jews and to take up Gen- 
tiles. It is ridiculous to speak of God dwelling in man. 
God assumed human nature. The resurrection of Jesus 
is matched by the return of Greek heroes. No, they only 
hid themselves. They did not die. It is a worthless 
strife as to whether the Messiah has come. It is so im- 
portant as to be foretold by prophets and to be confirmed 
by miracles. Why did not Jesus appear after his resur- 
rection to his enemies? Out of mercy to them.® 

Celsus was particularly annoyed by the accounts of 
the miracles. The Greeks had miracles too. No they 
were all tricks and they did not lift humanity. Aescula- 
pius healed the sick. Where are the testimonies to his 
miracles. You depend on faith alone. Faith changes 
us.'° What godlike miracle did Jesus perform? Con- 
sider the miracles at his death. Demons cast out demons. 
No the name of Jesus cast them out.1! Celsus charged 
the Apostles with inventing the miracles. No they were 
eye witnesses. Men do not die for fictions and myths.}? 
Celsus could be bombastic as when he said, ‘‘The New 
Testament is a tissue of contradictions which must dis- 
appear beneath the blaze of the world’s more advanced 
intelligence.’? Perhaps nothing disgusted this philoso- 
pher so much with the gospel as its appeal to the ignor- 
ant and debased masses.’* Christians have to accept 
everything without examination. That is not so but all 
men can’t become philosophers. The Apostles were com- 
mon men. Then how could they have won out by magi- 
cal arts?** You hold secret meetings.!> The teaching of 
7 Cairus: Infidelity in 18th century on Celsus. 

8 Roessler: ut supra. 9 Roessler: ut supra. 
10 Roessler: ut supra. 11 Roessler: ut supra. 


12 Zoeckler Apologetick, p. 95. 13 Orr: Progress of Dogma, p. 42. 
14 Roessler: ut supra. 15 Roessler: ut supra. 
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Jesus is better known than the words of Plato. Christians 
despise wisdom and praise folly. What you call folly is 
truth to us.'® 

Christ has stirred the world more than Themistocles, 
Pythagoras and Plato ever did.“ Plato wrote for the 
learned. Christ spoke for all. Celsus insists that Chris- 
tians should observe the Roman festivals. Yes, Origen 
admits, if they are right and true.'® Celsus traced the 
sayings of Christ to Plato. All the ideals of antiquity, 
Origen replied, are found in the sacred Christian docu- 
ments.!° 

The next famous sceptic was Montaigne, who lived 
in the 16th century, the century of the Huguenot wars in 
France when everything including morals and religion, 
was unsettled. His witty essays made light of everything 
in the spirit of the pagan renaissance in Italy. His 
favorite classical authors were Seneca and Plutarch who 
lived in a period as unsettled as his own. A cardinal 
called the essays the breviary of a gentleman. He con- 
stantly dwelt on human weakness and had no better as- 
piration for better things. He maintained that truth and 
certainty were beyond reach of the human mind. He 
took no notice of man’s irrepressible desire for a more 
perfect#state. He denied Adam’s fall and yet, as Pascal 
said, nothing else can explain the fall of human nature. 
Montaigne said that there would be fewer disputes if 
there were fewer laws. Reason is an unsafe guide. Can 
the soul know anything, even itself? Life is only a dream. 
He asserts nothing positive but doubts doubt itself. 

Pascal devoted his early manhood to the pursuit of 
science and became a distinguished mathematician. 

Francis Bowen?® calls him the finest mathematical 
genius and-the most finished writer of his age. Jowett 
says ‘‘he was a great man, much above any man living to- 


16 Roessler: ut supra. 17 Zoeckler: ut supra, p. 95. 
18 Roessler: ut supra. 19 Harnack: History of Doctrine II, 335. 
20 Literary Essays: Chapter on Rascal. 
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day. He created anew his native language and imparted 
to it a grace, refinement and clearness which was forever 
imprinted on its literature.’?’ Dr. Arnold declares that 
his writings count among the masterpieces of human 
genius. V. Giraud maintain that Pascal not Voltaire is 
the greatest French writer. St. Beuve exclaims, ‘‘there 
will never be in French a more eloquent invective that the 
Provincial Letters or a more beautiful book than the Pen- 
sees.’’? Both of these books were composed after his re- 
nuneciation of the world and joining with his sister the 
Jansenists of Port Royal. The occasion of this sudden 
change in his mind and in his pursuits was an accident 
in a runaway at the bridge at Neuilly. This occured 
November 23, 1653, when he was thirty years old. From 
that time he wore an amulet inscribed with words: ‘‘Cast 
me not away from thy presence’’. He devoted his life 
from that hour to the preparation of a defence of Chris- 
tianity which was left in an unfinished state at his early 
death in 1662. Before his conversion he had become 
familiar with Montaigne’s essays and now he began his 
reply to the famous skeptic. He paints in even darker 
colors the misery of man, the feebleness of reason, and 
life as a chimera, a chaos. In 1623 Mersenne wrote: 
‘““There are 50,000 Atheists in Paris alone. I know of 
twelve in one house.’’ Montaigne was complacent in the 
presence of evil. Pascal was terrified by it. Montaigne 
pictured the hopeless misery of mankind. Pascal points 
to man’s misery as an evidence of the need and aspira- 
tion for a better state. Only a dethroned king mourns 
over the loss of a kingdom. The pensees are full of spirit- 
ual aspiration. Men hate and despise religion but they 
fear it may be true. The grandeur of man is grand be- 
cause he knows he is miserable. Man is the weakest reed 
but he is a thinking reed. We have a feeling, an instinct 
which we cannot suppress. If man is not created for God 
why is he happy only in God? Scepticism cannot over- 
throw our instinct for truth. If we are worms of the 
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dust we are judges of all things. He who doubts but 
does not seek to have his doubts removed is at once the 
most criminal and unhappy of mortals. It is the honor 
of religion to have as its adversaires men so bereft of 
reason. I feel angry toward men indifferent to religion. 
Toward sceptics I feel more pity. He pleaded with them 
to make room for feeling and conscience. He begged them 
to listen to the evidences that God has spoken to man in 
the Holy Scriptures, to look at the perpetual miracle of 
the prophets who foretold the coming of Christ. Religion 
rests on just as sure foundations as any other branch of 
knowledge. The gospel is worthy of respect because it 
understands our nature and it is desirable because it 
does us good. We know ourselves only through Christ. 
Without a mediator we can find no sound doctrine of 
morality. The gospel has a power to minister to man’s 
higher wants and compassion for his weakness. We come 
to Christ without pride and we bow without despair. How 
I hate those who play as sceptics of the miracles.”! 

But there was another still more famous antagonist 
than Montaigne for Pascal to meet, the philosopher Des- 
cartes, the father of rationalism,, who magnified reason 
as much as Montaigne minimized it. 

Descartes discarded history for speculation and made 
religion out of his mind. Pascal doubted whether reason 
ean be rational without revelation. Reason, don’t be 
vain, he says, count your weakness. The god of Descartes 
is a god of mathematics and physics but the true deity 
is God of love who fills the soul and heart with comfort. 
There is no natural religion, only revealed. The God of 
Abraham is not the God of philosophy. ‘The reason can- 
not reach God. Only the humble heart can do that. Go 
not to the church but to the Holy Spirit for inspiration. 
Get your heart’s consent to yourself. Conversion is in- 
finitely further removed from the mind than the mind is 
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from matter. For a man who is satisfied with his reason 
I have no words to describe so insane a creature. The 
principal affairs of philosophy are not worth one hour’s 
pain compared with the assurance of our immortality. 
Human things you must know of love. Divine things you 
must love to know. What Plato could not effect among 
a few select followers, Christ has effected with thousands 
of humble disciples. Neander says: ‘‘Pascal fought ra- 
tionalism and scholasticism for all time and gave to the 
feelings the place that they deserved.’’”” 

Another famous sceptic came from France, in the bril- 
liant era of Louis XIV, Pierre Bayle whose historical and 
critical dictionary was called the Bible of the intellectual 
classes of Europe. He received the Manichean theory of 
two gods, one good and one evil. Queen Sophie of Prus- 
sia was impressed by Bayle’s sophistry and opened cor- 
respondence with Leibnitz, founder of German _ philos- 
ophy, to quiet her doubts. This correspondence was the 
basis of the Theodicy. 

The burden of the Dictionary was the conflict between 
reason and faith. Bayle held to Descartes’ dictum that 
a clear statement is true. No, said Leibnitz, a statement 
is true if it cannot be contradicted and if it has sufficient 
reason to support it. If it is not contradicted it is pos- 
sibly true. If it has sufficient reason it is necessarily 
true. In the controversy between reason and religion 
reason is generally on the side of religion, but the natural 
malignity of the human heart ordinarily renders the at- 
tack more agreeable to the reader than the defense. It is 
one thing to support revelation against the objections 
that are made to it. It is another thing to give a reason 
for revelation. Our faith depends on the experience of 
those who have seen the miracles upon which revelation 
is founded. In his ‘‘pre-established harmony’’ he has a 
22 Vinet: Etudes, ps. 186, 361, 383. Brunetiere, Etudes critiques. Tul- 
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place for miracles. He interprets the scripture not dog- 
matically as the rationalists did but historically and psy- 
chologically. He made a fine distinction when he main- 
tained that faith is not against reason but admitted that 
it was above reason. What is irrational cannot be an ob- 
ject of faith but what is incomprehensible by reason may 
be. We understand the what but not the why of that 
which is incomprehensible. The chief aim of history is 
to prove the truth of Christianity. Our proofs are drawn 
from prophecy, miracles and the holiness of our doc- 
trines. But the greatest proof is the victory of the gospel 
over Greece and Rome. Revelation is true because it can 
be proved to be true. It has characteristics which no 
false religions have.?? 

The age of the English Deists culminated in the reign 
of Queen Anne. It began amidst the corruption of the 
reign of Charles the second. John Locke brought over 
with from Holland the Socinian principle of the rules of 
reason that prevailed in that country during the life of 
Descartes and Spinoza. In England the way for the 
Deists had been prepared by Hebbes. Twelve or fifteen 
Deists believed in a god found by reason but they dis- 
carded revelation as entirely unnecessary for rational be- 
ings. So Tyndal wrote on: ‘‘Christianity as old as cre- 
ation.’’ His lack of conviction appears from the fact 
that he turned Romanist when James II was king and 
back again under William III. Collins attacked prophecy. 
He wrote anonymously and is remembered today chiefly 
by the satirical reply of Richard Beutley. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury maintained that revelation is not needed and 
if needed it cannot be proved. John Mandeville pub- 
lished the Fable of the Bees or private vices, public bene- 
fits. Lord Shaftersbury defended the proposition that 
virtue is its own reward, and that the moral sense is 


23 A. Boeckh: Raumer’s Historishes. Taschenbuch 1844, p. 484. K. 
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enough. Lord Balingbroke treated the Bible scurrilously. 
There was nothing new in their arguments. They re- 
furbished the old weapons of Celsus. They rejected all 
authority but their own. The Deists were met by scores 
of opponents. Sir Isaac Newton delivered an attack on 
Atheists. In 1692 the famous Boyle lectures were inau- 
gurated to combat infidelity. Lardner, Leland, Warbur- 
ton & Clarke published ponderous tomes in defense of 
the Bible. But the most distinguished defenders of the 
faith at that time were Bishops Berkeley and Butler. 
They combined the weight of learning and of argument 
with good temper and were unanswerable. Bishop Berk- 
eley wrote his reply in Newport, Rhode Island, the first 
if not the greatest work on theology written in America. 
The great philosopher makes use of asymposium like 
Plato and sets forth his ideas in the course of a dialogue. 
He called his work: ‘‘The Minute Philosopher,’’ borrow- 
ing the title from Cicero who gives this designation to 
writers who minimize all most valuable things. He ob- 
jects to their use of the name Deists seeing that they have 
neither time nor place nor forms of worship of God. To 
their claim that taste is more important than principle 
he replies, not in architecture. He condemns them for 
putting morals on the same footing as manners. Where 
infidelity grows there appear corruption and new vices. 
They make the moral virtues the offspring of pride and 
flattery. 

Mark Pattison says of Bishop Butler’s reply to the 
Deists in the ‘‘Analogy’’ that it is a solid structure of 
logical arguments in which it surpasses any other book 
that I know in the English language.?4 President Francis 
Wayland speaks of Bishop Butler as an incorparable 
writer. He replies not to atheists but to deists who be- 
lieve in God, and in his ‘‘ Analogy’’ he shows that the ob- 
jections which they raise against the Bible which they 
reject may be raised against the course of nature. Such 
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is his ‘‘Analogy’’. He adopts Leibnitz’ distinction be- 
tween answering objections to revelation and proving the 
truth of it. He answers the objections and leaves Chris- 
tianity probably true. He was like a lawyer who first 
answers the objections of his adversary and then pro- 
ceeds to offer positive proofs of his contention. He first 
removed the objections to the miracles raised by the 
deists. As Archbishop Trench says: ‘‘Butler intrenched 
himself behind the miracles and could not be driven out.’’ 
There is a strong probability, he said, that God is a moral 
governor here and we have strong probability of His be- 
ing a moral governor hereafter. There is a loss here by 
imprudence, vice is hurtful to society which detests it; 
the pleasure of vice is overbalanced by self-dissatisfac- 
tion and public disgrace. As Dr. Chalmers says: ‘‘ The 
analogy defends rather than confirms.’’ He admits that 
there are difficulties in the evidences of Christianity but, 
he adds, so there are in the theory of gravitation. After 
Berkeley and Butler had written the Deists disappeared 
as owls at break of day. As Mill says: ‘‘The argument 
of the Analogy is from its own point of view conclusive. 
The Christian religion is open to no objection which does 
not apply at least equally to the common theory of the 
Deists.?° 

The next attack upon the credibility of the gospels 
was made by Hume. He centered his attack upon the 
miracles and he took the position that testimony to mir- 
acles is incredible. Testimony, which is the only source 
of history, he rejected when it was a history of miracles. 
He put his objection into phrases which have deceived 
many. H!xperience teaches us that the laws of nature are 
unchangeable. It is always more probable that a miracle 
is false than that the laws of nature have been changed. 
As a miracle is incapable of proof, of course it cannot 
prove anything else. 

It is contrary to experience that a miracle should be 
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true but it is not contrary to experience that testimony 
should be false. William Paley replied to Hume’s ob- 
jections to miracles in his ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity ’”’ 
a book that for several decades was used at Cambridge 
in the entrance examinations. As Archbishop Whately 
says, ‘‘this book has never been answered.’’ Robert Hall 
asserts that ‘‘probably without exception Paley’s ev1- 
dences are the most clear and satisfactory statement of the 
historical proofs of the Christian Religion.’’ John Foster, 
the essayist, says, ‘‘one important thing has been done 
so well that it shall never need to be done again, it is the 
close of the great argument on the part of believers.’’ In 
this book he establishes two propositions. His first prop- 
osition is: ‘‘That there is satisfactory evidence that many 
pretending to be original witnesses of the Christian mir- 
acles passed their lives in dangers, labors and sufferings, 
voluntarily undertaken and undergone, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of the truth of those accounts, and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. His second proposition is: ‘‘That there 
is not satisfactory evidence that persons pretending to be 
original witnesses of any other similar miracles, have 
acted in the same manner in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered and solely in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of those accounts.’’ In defense of his 
first proposition he condemns Hume for using the term 
experience as equivalent to universal experience. Such 
equivocation assumes the subject of the controversy. We 
don’t experience the raising of the dead. If raising the 
dead were a common experience there would be no mir- 
acle. The course of nature is not invariable if God chooses 
to vary it. In what way can a revelation be made except 
by miracle? A miracle is not an effect without a cause. 
Hume said: We are not obliged to explain how the story 
of the miracle arose. Yes you are. If testimony to the 
fact is rejected, you are required to give a solution. The 
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truth of testimony backed up by martyrdom must be be- 
lieved. Christianity rested from the start on the evi- 
dence of testimony not on preconceived fancies. It earned 
hatred at home by its liberal genius. It earned contempt 
abroad by its connections with Jerusalem. 

In elaborating his second proposition he lays down 
the following conditions of a trustworthy account of a 
miracle. The account must be local and particular, con- 
temporary, confirmed by results, and establishing a re- 
ligion. It must have more than one witness, and it can- 
not be an experiment. It cannot be doubtful. He takes 
exception to the three miracles reported by Hume because 
they do not meet the conditions of a true miracle.”® 

The 18th century in Germany belonged almost wholly 
to the rationalists who called themselves the Illuminated. 
Like the English Deists they believed in God and im- 
mortality but they subordinated theology to philosophy, 
and religion to ethics. Some of them, like Paulus, tried 
to do what Hume refused to attempt to do, to explain 
away the miracles. This he continued to do until he made 
himself a laughing stock. The preachers from the ac- 
count of the babe in the manger discoursed on cattle 
feeding, and from the account of the resurrection on the 
benefit of early rising. Reimarus repeats the arguments 
of Bayle just as Colenze later imitated Reimarus. It was 
Schleiermacher who set himself to turn the world upside 
down. He was brought up in a godly home and received 
his early education among the devout Herrnhuters, the 
followers of Zinzendorf. Religious experience which he 
had had, he commended to his countrymen in place of the 
rationalism and dead orthodoxy with which they were 
familiar. In 1799 he was an inconspicuous young preach- 
er in Berlin. In that year when Fichte was accused of 
being an atheist he published his ‘‘addresses on religion 
to cultivated people who despise it.’’ ‘‘I address you,’’ he 
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begins, ‘‘not as a priest but as one who knows religion 
by having tried it, and not merely having heard it talked 
about. I come not to renew forms and dogmas but to 
awaken religion’s needs and to show that abstract re- 
ligion is incomplete, a mere fiction. True culture makes 
religion a part of our very nature.’’ 

As Dorner says:”* ‘‘Schleiermacher rises above phy- 
sical and logical pantheism and the deistical views held 
by Rationalists. He distinguished religion from theol- 
ogy, faith from doctrine, the church from the seminary. 
His heartfelt piety and great talents and constructive 
genius fitted him to a point of transition to a new evan- 
gelical theology: He restored faith, the self-authentica- 
tion of truth and the continual agency of the Holy Spirit. 
He made religion independent of philosophy again, the 
product not of intellect or will, but a work of God, start- 
ing with the surrender of the heart and ending in fellow- 
ship of God. The spiritual part of man is the center, all 
else is circumference. He made the religious life not a 
mere appendage to ethics but an end in itself. As Kahnis 
says: ‘‘He has the immortal credit for opposing to re- 
ligious theories the reality of the religious life. No one 
can deprive him of the honor of making the person of 
Christ the beginning and the end of Christianity.’’** But 
greater works were done by the school of Schleiermacher 
than by its founder. To mention his followers it would 
be necessary to name all the famous Evangelical theolo- 
gians who have appeared in Germany since his day. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Tue Rev. Jamrs Dunwop. 


With a very strong intellectual bias against philos- 
ophy, George Henry Lewes, in his ‘‘Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy,’’ declared that the study of philos- 
ophy was useful only in showing how useless was the 
study of philosophy. In the same way, the study of evo- 
lution, seemingly, is now useful merely to demonstrate 
the inadequacy of evolution to explain the facts of life 
or to solve the riddle of the universe. At any rate, this 
is the conclusion reached by the writers of several book- 
lets and pamphlets which have just come to hand. Since 
the whole question of evolution has been reopened; and 
since the battle is being fought with some degree of bit- 
terness, in church and in school, both in Europe and 
America, it may be of interest to your readers to state, 
without personal comment, the common viewpoint of 
these writers who are opposed to the orthodox or gener- 
ally accepted theory of evolution. 

The follower of Christ can afford to seek truth with- 
out fear or bias. Error alone is dangerous. Error en- 
slaves. Truth sets free. Ignorance is the age-long curse. 
Knowledge is the wings by which we fly to heaven. Said 
the Master, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth.’”’? ‘‘This is life to 
know.”’ If truth demands it, the follower of Christ should 
be courageous to turn his back upon the past; unload his 
whole mental stock, and forget all that he has learned. 
It is better to change that truth may live, than to remain 
unchanged whilst truth dies. 

Physical science is merely an attempt to explain the 
facts of nature. Theology is an attempt to explain, scien- 
tifically, the facts of our spiritual nature. Time may 
prove that, in both departments of truth and experience. 
all our explanations are wrong. But time will not abol- 
ish the facts on which our theories are built. Scientific 
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and religious creeds and theories, therefore must change 
with the years; but the facts abide; and it is to the un- 
changing facts we must go to correct our mistakes. 
Science of any kind is truth capable of verification by 
fact. When science comes short of verification, it is not 
science. It is a speculation. When it is opposed to veri- 
fication it 1s error. 

The scientist, like the theologian, may err. He must 
not usurp the place of Moses whom he decries, and come 
down from the mountain of investigation with scientific 
dogma, written by the hand of an infallible scientist. A 
specialist in science may be very ignorant outside of his 
own department. Like the theologian, he may be narrow, 
bigoted and dogmatic, even within his own department. 
Human nature is the same whether in science or religion. 
Like the theologian, the scientist may be unwilling to give 
up his pet theories or long and lovingly cherished ideas. 
He, too, may refuse to turn his back on his own past 
achievements. He then ceases to serve truth. He be- 
comes a non-productive factor in the economy of truth 
and life. 

Yesterday, theology had to say ‘‘good bye’’ to its 
past. The parting was painful and pathetic; and the 
scientist showed little sympathy, as many religious think- 
ers passed behind the scenes. Today science is having 
to bid adieu to the past and many scientists who served 
their day and generation are passing out, into the land 
of shadows, where they will be forgotten even by the gen- 
eration which they served so well. Science is not now 
quarrelling with religion. Science is quarelling with the 
scientist. The theologian may feel that his time to smile 
has come. ‘‘They laugh best who laugh last.’? But this 
is not the attitude of the ‘‘wise scribe’? whose sympathy 
may save the scientist from himself. 

There is continuity in thought as in life, and some 
brand of evolution, with some brand of theology, must 
abide; but, seemingly, the evolution which is to tarry is 
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not the evolution of Darwin, Wallace, Huxley and Spen- 
cer. Hvolution, itself, is evolving. In the process, it is 
throwing off the false and extraneous. Truth never moves 
in straight lines. It is cyclic. Its way round is often 
very torturous. It is a corkscrew movement, where each 
cycle seems to return to the starting point; but, the cycle 
ends slightly higher than where it began. Evolution, in 
its collapse, is returning to the starting point; but the 
end of the cycle will be on aslightly higher plane. Science, 
like the believer, can say: ‘‘I have not run in vain, neither 
labored in Vain.’’ 

Evolution has been very bold. It assumed, seemingly, 
without proof, that, by slow stages, without external aid 
or volition, the highest forms of life were developed from 
the lowest. Evolution became wide-sweeping in its move- 
ment. It became all-embracing. It covered the whole 
domain of man and things. The sub-organic (matter) 
the organic (living matter) and supra-organic (the high- 
est manifestations of mind and spirit) came under its 
spell. It became a cosmic process; and, in its greatness, 
it captured both the scientific mind and the popular 
imagination. 

The naturalist and materialist spoke of evolution as 
‘‘casual’’—the originator of all- things. This shut God 
out of His own universe. The spiritualist, the super- 
naturalist and the Christian spoke of evolution as 
‘‘modal.’’ It was merely God’s mode, or method of pro- 
cedure, in building up the world of matter and mind. 
This placed God on the throne of the universe and gave 
Him control of the cosmic process. 

Evolution is neither modern nor ancient. It is both. 
It has grown with the race. Ancient philosophers, early 
church fathers, medieval mystics, leaders of the Reforma- 
tion and pioneers in science all had glimmerings of some 
universal law of development. But they could not see 
it clearly enough to define or state it. 

The general acceptance, therefore, of evolution is 
modern. The race reached a point where the average 
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person’s intellectual development made him interested 
and susceptible; where the scientific approach to truth 
was popular; and where the scientific apparatus was 
fairly perfect. At this psychological moment, Alfred 
Russel Wallace and Charles Darwin, in 1858, enunciated 
this theory of development which is now known as evolu- 
tion (e-out; volvo-I roll) the rolling out or the unfolding 
of the universal and eternal web of truth and life. 

Evolution has passed through all the stages of a great 
religious revival. In its development, the intellectual 
awakening takes the same course as the spiritual awak- 
ening. In the early stages, it had all the elements of at- 
traction—originality, beauty, romance, simplicity and 
bigness. Above all, it met an immediate and urgent in- 
tellectual need. Now that its emotional appeal to the 
popular mind is gone, it is being viewed in the cold, clear 
light of scientific criticism. It is being questioned by 
friend and foe; but its most dangerous enemies are those 
of its own household. 

Not being a scientist, it is impossible for me to go be- 
hind the little books and appraise the names of the great 
army of scientists to which they refer, in declaring that 
evolution never was accepted generally as proven, in re- 
lation to fact. One writer quotes Virchow of Berlin, 
Dawson of Montreal, Etheridge of the British Museum, 
Groette of Strassburg University, Paulson of Berlin, 
Clerk Maxwell, Dana, Naegeli, Holliker, Wagner, Snell, 
Trovel Bunge the physiological chemist Brown, Hoffman, 
and Askernazy, botanists, Oswald Heer, the geologist, 
Carl Ernst von Baer, the eminent zoologist and anthro- 
pologist, Du Bois Reymond, Stuckenburg and Zockler, 
and a host of others. Reference is made to Prof. T. W. 
Conn, who, in his ‘‘Evolution Today,” says: ‘*Nothing 
has been positively proved as to the question at issue. 
From its very nature, evolution is beyond proof.”’ 

Another writer quotes Prof. Whitney, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who says: ‘‘Those are perhaps the worst foes to 
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its success who are overhasty to take it and use it as a 
proved fact. Practically all leading evolutionists, with 
the possible exception of Prof. Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, 
admit that evolution is unproven.”’’ 

However, in presenting the combined viewpoint of 
these writers, it may help towards brevity and clearness, 
if their case is stated topically. 

Geology, seemingly, is pursuing evolution remorsely. 
Evolution was supposed to be development by ‘‘slow de- 
grees.’’ There were no ‘‘leaps’’ in nature’s progress. 
There were no sudden breaks, interruptions, miracles or 
special creations. Progress was slow, gradual, unbroken 
and uniform. 

To make this possible, science had to find time for the 
process. So an appeal was made to geology to find out 
the time age of man and of the earth. Hence Haeckel, 
who often made fiction of science and a science of fiction, 
spoke of man’s age as nearing one hundred millions of 
years. M. Lalande, a French astronomer, surpassed even 
the imagination of Haeckel; for, in order to find a start- 
ing point far enough back for man’s development, La- 
lande declared that man did not start at all—he is eternal. 
Of course, when one gets beyond the first hundred mil- 
lion years, it matters not how far back one goes, To the 
finite mind, Lalande’s calculation is just as easy as 
Haeckel’s. 

However, it seems that man is not quite as old as he 
thought he was. Prof. Winchell now declares that ‘‘ Man 
has no place till after the reign of ice. The fact is we are 
not so far out of the dust, chaos and barbarism of an- 
tiquity as we had supposed.’’ When one asks this noted 
scientist when the reign of ice ended, he says: ‘‘It has 
been imagined that the close of the reign of ice dates back, 
perhaps, a hundred thousand years. There is no evi- 
dence of this. We, ourselves, came upon the earth in time 
to witness the retreat of the glaciers. Geological events 
which we had imagined were far back, are found to have 
transpired at our very doors.’’ 
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One distinguished authority, however, says: ‘‘Every- 
thing is uncertain. The present rate of change is the 
only one which we can see or measure; but this is no eri- 
terion for the rate of change in the past. There may have 
been great earthquakes, volcanos, upheavals, subsideness, 
oceanic waves and tides, more violent atmospheric dis- 
turbances, heavier rain fall and more active denudation. 
The history of life on the earth will always be surrounded 
by insuperable difficulties.’ When a devotee of evolution 
writes thus, our faith in the ability of geologists to de- 
termine the earth’s age is much shaken. Now, Prof. Price 
declares that ‘‘there is nothing now going on in the mod- 
ern world explanatory of even the last and the least of 
these great geological changes of the past.’ 

Dr. G. F. Wright, who has made this field of study 
his own, tells how ‘‘Sir Charles Lyell visited Niagara in 
1842, and made a random guess that the recession of the 
Horse Shoe Falls could not be more than one foot in one 
year—probably not more than one foot in three years. 
This made the age of the gorge from thirty-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand years. However, subsequent 
surveys show the average of recession to be a little over 
five feet in one year. The whole gorge, therefore, is not 
more than seven thousand years old.’’ The falls of St. 
Anthony, Minneapolis, under the careful study of Prof. 
Winchell, yield similar results. Prof. Wright adds: ‘‘The 
ghbe manner in which many, not to say most, popular 
writers, as well as many observers of limited rdnge, speak 
of the glacial epoch as far distant in geological time, is 
due to ignorance of facts which would seem to be so clear 
that he who runs may read.’’ 

We are now assured that ‘‘The old men, like Hugi, 
Aggasiz, Forbes and even Tyndale, knew nothing of de- 
caying glaciers. -M. Valot, who has charge of the obser- 
vations of Mount Blanc, pointed out that the recent 
shrinkage in glaciers has taken place in fifty years. There- 
fore, at the same rate, the whole shrinkage, from the ex- 
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tension of the glaciers, in the ice age, to their present 
state, may have taken place in four hundred years. Geol- 
ogy cannot tell us how old the earth is; but of this we 
are sure, geologists have bungled in relation to time meas- 
urements. he rock time table is all wrong and whilst 
geological data cannot fix the earth’s age, it assures us 
that the rocks are not as old as the early geologists in 
their innocency imagined. 

This changed geological outlook has given a stagger- 
ing blow to evolution. It necessitates a change, which 
may have tremendous results, in our conception of evo- 
lutionary movements. There is not time for the ‘‘slow 
stages’’ of development. As an evolutionist, therefore, 
Bergson, the French writer, now declares: ‘‘There is 
nothing in evolution irreconcilable with special creations 
to which it is usually opposed.’’ This is a big jolt for 
evolution; but, evolution is evolving. 

Seemingly, geology is also wrong when it seeks to re- 
veal the steady succession of distinct types of life in the 
definite order of their development through the ages. 
Geology can no more give the earth’s history than it can 
determine earth’s age. 

Geologists were wont to speak of ‘‘uniformity’’ and 
‘‘econformality’’ in the history of the crust of the earth. 
By this they meant that the layers of rock are lying one 
upon another, with no evidence of any change since they 
were first deposited. 

The construction of the rocks gave the history of the 
earth. Geological progress gave the earth’s development. 
In their own simple way, early geologists presumed that 
the order of the rocks gave the order of time. The low- 
est stratum was the oldest. Hach supposed stratum was 
deposited later in time. Innocently enough, they also 
thought that the strata, each in turn, was deposited the 
whole world around. But, it was soon found that rocks, 
which were chemically and mechanically identical with 
the earliest formations, appeared in the later formation. 
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Indeed in the northern part of the American continent, 
7,000 square miles, the strata are upside down. The Al- 
gonkian rocks are typical. They are the oldest fossilifer- 
ous rocks on earth. The cretaceous rocks, on the other 
hand, are quite young. According to geology, the Al- 
gonkian rocks should be at the bottom. But, they are on 
the top, whilst the cretaceous rocks are at the bottom. 
Hither the rocks are wrong or the theory is wrong; and 
some evolutionary scientists declare that nature must 
have erred in not working true to theory. 

Geology breaks down in giving a reliable chronology 
of the earth. Yet we are told that ‘‘ Darwinism as a part 
of the general evolutionary theory, rests logically and 
historically on the succession of life idea, as taught by 
geology.’’ The theory is simple. ‘‘There has been a 
regular succession of life on the globe, in a very definite 
order, the simpler forms appearing in the older and 
deeper strata; and the more highly developed in* the re- 
cent strata.’’ ‘‘If this suecession of life is not an actual 
fact, then Darwinism or the study of fossil remains or 
any other form of biological evolution, as a deductive 
science, is, like the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, a 
colossal blunder.’’ 

We have seen how unreliable geological chronology 
has become. In the face of this, how can we know the 
age of the strata or determine the order of life, as given 
in the fossil remains, treasured up in the rocks. The 
method of procedure is simple and beautiful. The geolo- 
gist, in his helplessness, calls in the aid of the biologist 
and the paleontologist. Biology solves the riddle. It di- 
vides the ages with fine discrimination into eozie (eos- 
early; zoe-life) mesozoic (messos-middle; zoe-life) and 
cenozoic (kainos-recent; zoe-life). These rock ages are 
defined by the evolutionary advance of living forms. The 
most ancient rocks were destitute of life; and each later 
age of rock was distinguished by the fossils embedded 
in the strata. Each rock age was a plaster cast contain- 
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ing certain fossils. Life is advancing steadily from the 
simple to the complex forms of life. So we have a biolog- 
ical schedule of life. The order and age of the rocks are 
determined by the order of life which the rocks contain. 

But, when we ask the biologist how he knows that the 
simplest forms of life are the oldest; that this biological 
order is correct, he appeals to the geologist and says: 
‘Since geology has given to us the history of the rocks, 
the oldest fossils must be those found in the oldest rocks. 
Thus biological and geological chronology agree.’’ It is 
both beautful and simple. The oldest rocks are those 
which contain the oldest fossils; and the oldest fossils 
are those found in the oldest rocks. However, biology is 
as helpless as geology in giving the history of the suc- 
cession of life on the earth. 

In the rock records, both plants and animals are guilty 
of ‘‘skipping.’’ Whole genera of both are found only 
in the oldest rocks and have skipped all the other forma- 
tions. There is certainly no ‘‘progression.’’ ‘‘If fish 
rose into reptiles and reptiles into mammalia, the rocks 
do not record it. There is no geological record of inter- 
mediate or transitional forms, linking the various species 
of animals and plants in a finely graded system. If fish 
became reptiles, it must have been by rapid transforma- 
tion and not by the evolutionary law of slow, gradual, 
uniform development. It is either creation or metamor- 
phosis.’’ In either case there is miracle, but no evolu- 
tion. Darwin admitted this: ‘‘Geology, assuredly, does 
not reveal any such finely graduated organic chain; and 
this perhaps is the most obvious and gravest objection 
which can be urged against my theory.”’ 

JIndeed the rock order contradicts evolution. ‘‘ Fish 
of the higher orders appear first on the stage, and they 
occupy exactly the same level during the vast period rep- 
resented by five successive formations which, according 
to geologists, measure millions of years.’’ Hence George 
McCready Price, Professor of Geology at Pacific Union 
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College, California, declared that: ‘‘Current cosmolog- 
ical geology is a Facil science, an out of date method, a 
survival of a bygone age. For nearly a century geology 
has never revised its fundamental theories.’’ 

Biology seems to follow geology in pursuit of the evo- 
lutionist. There seem to be biological barriers to the ac- 
ceptance of evolution which are insurmountable. The dif- 
ference between plants and animals, vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates, mammals and all other vertebrates remains 
as inexplicable as ever. The business of science is to ex- 
plain; but biology refuses to explain origins., How did 
life originate? Science seems farther from an explana- 
tion than ever. ‘‘Germ-plasm,’’ ‘‘proto-plasm,’’ ‘‘pan- 
genesis,’’ ‘‘vital fluid,’’ ‘‘spontaneous generation’’ are 
now obsolete evolutionary terms. But if evolution can- 
not explain the beginnings of life, it gets a big jolt. 

Sir W. Thomson thought the germs of life may have 
come to this planet, on a meteorite, from some other 
planet or star; but scientific criticism led him to drop his 
theory with as much suddenness as the atmosphere 
dropped the meteorite. Herbert Spencer, also, from his 
last edition of Biology, omitted his ‘‘chemical origin of 
life.’? Prof. Huxley claimed to discover ‘‘protoplasm’’— 
the basis of all life, a ‘‘molecular machine, all powerful 
and all sufficient’’—on the ocean bed. From this oceanic 
ooze or mud, all life, including Adam and Eve, developed. 
Science hailed the discovery with delight. Huxley wrote 
learned treatises on the discovery. 

Then the United States government commissioned 
Prof. Murray, a noted scientist, to investigate. He dis- 
covered that this so-called protoplasm was precipitated 
sulphate which any chemist could make. Science had 
another jolt, and protoplasm became known as the ‘‘ba- 
thybius delusion.’’ 

The gulf between the living and the non-living seems 
wider than ever. Perhaps this is why Prof. Bateson, who 
gave the presidential address, at the meeting of the Brit- 
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ish Association for the Advancement of science, in 1914, 
said of Darwin: ‘‘He speaks no more with philosophic 
authority.’’? Evolution is now very modest. It says: 
““The beginnings of life came upon the earth in some 
way unknown to science.’’ Science simply admits ignor- 
ance; and evolution passes from scientific dogmatism to 
agnosticism. 

In his own day Tyndale said: ‘‘I share Virchow’s 
opinion that the theory of evolution, in its complete form, 
involves the assumption that, at one period or another of 
the earth’s history, there occurred what would now be 
called ‘spontaneous generation;’ but I also agree with 
him that the proofs are still lacking, that the failures 
have been lamentable, and that the doctrine is utterly 
disecredited.’’ 

If biology refuses to explain origins, it ought to be 
definite in explaining processes. In so far as it fails 
here, it ceases to be a science. But evolution receives 
little help from biology in finding an explanation of 
the process of development. 

How came matter to develop life, sensation and con- 
sciousness. Plants live, animals live, feel and have con- 
sciousness. Wallace says: ‘‘Here we are impressed with 
the certainity that something new has arisen—a being 
whose nascent consciousness has gone on increasing in 
power and definiteness, until it has culminated in the 
higher animals. No explanation of attempt at explana- 
tion can afford any mental satisfaction, or help in any 
way to a solution of the mystery.’’ 

How came the invertebrate animal to develop a back 
bone? How did the butterfly become a bird, the snail 
a serpent, or how did the jellyfish develop the skeleton 
of the shark? The vertebrate is a mystery. 

How came the breast? Birds, reptiles and _ fishes, 
though vertebrate, are breastless. They are lower in 
the scale of life than the mammalian which gives nourish- 
ment to its offspring. How did the animal, which never 
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got milk from its mother, chance on a new method of 
giving suck of its young? If the process of development 
is in force to-day, where are the animals with rudimen- 
tary breasts in process of development? 

Evolutionary biology cannot explain the origin or 
transmissions of the ‘‘rudimentary organ.’’ In their 
rudimentary state the ear and eye could serve no pur- 
pose. Why did the species come to transmit these? 
Further, in their present state some organs are vital to 
life; but these organs, in their rudimentary state would 
be useless. Yet without these organs in their perfect 
state the animals would have perished. How came they 
to live until these organs were developed? Evolution can- 
not explain ‘‘instinct.’? Why should the species wish to 
transmit these organs or observe other laws of self- 
preservation. 

The ‘‘recapitulation theory’’ arranges life in three 
groups: embryonic, geologic and taxonamic or classifica- 
tion series. The embryonic or immature, unborn, de- 
veloping animal passes through the various successive 
stages through which its ancestors passed, during the 
long stages of biologic history. The simplest form of 
life has its consummation in man through continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to ‘‘certain laws,’’? and by 
means of ‘‘resident forces.’?’ What the ‘‘resident’’ forces 
are no one knows and the ‘‘laws’’ are more mysterious 
than ever. ‘‘Natural selection,’’ the survival of the fit- 
test’’ and the ‘‘transmission of acquired character’’ are 
being discarded by science. Evolutionary biology, in its 
chase for an explanation of life-processes, seems to rush 
from one blind ally to another. Weissman discredited the 
Lamarckian theory of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ter. But Herbert Spencer wrote: ‘‘Close contemplation 
of the facts impresses me more strongly than ever with 
the two alternatives: either there has been inheritance of 
acquired character or there has been no evolution.’’ 
Haeckel, referring to Darwin’s indispensable doctrine 
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of acquired character, said: ‘‘ Belief in the inheritance of 
acquired character is a necessary axiom of the monistic 
creed.’’ Rather than agree with August Weissman, E. 
Ray Lankester and Alfred Russell Wallace, in denying 
the inheritance of acquired character, Haeckel said: ‘‘It 
would be better to accept a mysterious creation of all the 
species as described in the ‘‘ Mosaic account.’’ J. Arthur 
Thompson, an acknowledged evolutionist authority, after 
exhaustive experiments, said, in dealing with heredity: 
‘‘Have we any concrete evidence to warrant us believing 
that definite modifications are ever, as such, or in any 
representative degree, transmitted? It appears to us 
that we have not.’’ John Burroughs, the naturalist, said: 
‘‘Darwin has already been shorn of his ‘selection’ doc- 
trines as completely as Samson was shorn of his locks.’’ 
‘‘Mendel’s Law’’ disposed of the theory of accumulation 
of successive fluctuating variations. 

Robert Heath Lock, a recognized English authority, 
now declares that ‘‘It does not necessarily follow that 
‘natural selection,’ directing the accumulation of minute 
differences, has been the method by which these adapted 
forms have been originated.’’ Prof. Bateson, the great- 
est living biologist, in his address before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, December, 
1921, utterly repudiated Darwinism, with its theory of 
‘‘natural selection’’ and the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ He 
denied that any new species had ever been formed from 
pre-existing species. 

Darwin made this the basis of his theory. It was 
fundamental. Yet he admits in his ‘‘Life and Letters:”’ 
‘‘There are two or three millions of species on earth, suffi- 
cient field one might think for observation. But, it must 
be said to-day, in spite of all the efforts of trained ob- 
servers, not one change of species into another is on 
record.”’ 

Evolution is in a fog, for, without this ‘‘law,’’ evo- 
lution ceases to be evolution. Consequently, continuous 
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attempts have been made to discover the connecting links 
that would demonstrate this fundamental law. 

In 1891, Dubois, a Dutch physician, discovered, on the 
island of Java, forty-five feet below the surface, a tooth. 
Three feet distant, he found, a month later, a skull. In 
1892, he found, forty-five feet distant, another tooth. To 
these were given the name pithecanthropos, the ‘‘missing 
link.’’ A few years later the world’s distinguished zoolo- 
gists came to Lyden for conference. 

With other specimens, the pithecanthropos was ex- 
amined. Ten of the scientists thought it an ape. Seven 
thought it a man. The other seven thought it might be 
the ‘‘link.’’ Prof. D. C. Cunningham, of Dublin, one of 
Britain’s highest authorities on comparative anatomy, 
however, concluded that the bones really belonged to dif- 
ferent animals—some of a monkey and some of a man. 
Thus the search for the link becomes somewhat burlesque. 
Indeed, Prof. Peschel now seeks to prove that the more 
the monkey develops, the more monkey and less man he 
becomes. Developement of the monkey therefore may be 
degeneration—further and further from man. The most 
highly developed monkey, therefore, becomes the most 
degenerate man. This seems evolution backwards. 

In 1916, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met in New York. The question was 
then raised as to whether the ape was related to man by 
ascent or descent, and a German anthropologist declared 
that ‘‘the apes are to be regarded as degenerate branches 
of the human stock.’’ Prof Wood Jones, a British author- 
ity, teacher of anatomy at the London University, de- 
clares that if the missing link be ever found, it will be an 
‘fape-lke man rather than a man-like ape.’’ 

The conclusions of science are that not only is the 
crossing of the species ‘‘unproven,’’ but it, seemingly, is 
a scientific impossibility. Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, 
says: “‘It has not been proven that a single species 
has been established by natural selection.’’ ‘‘ Among the 
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twenty thousand species of animals classified there is not 
one case of crossing that has not ended in sterility.’’ Why 
should hybrids be sterile. Why, when crossed, should 
plants and animals cease to produce offspring? Sterility 
is a permanent witness against the transmutation of the 
species. 

Further embryonic, immature life cannot be pre- 
served; and it never can evolve into anything else. How 
was immature life preserved and developed into higher 
forms of life in the past? The chicken is evolved from 
the egg simply because the chicken is in the egg to begin 
with. The chicken cannot be improved by improving the 
egg. ‘To improve the chicken one must improve the hen. 
Sir W. Abney thus explains the evolution of the eye. In 
the snail, there is a slight thinning of the skin covering 
the head. In another of these lower creatures, the skin 
gives place to slight depression. In another of these 
creatures, there is a sac with a pin-hole. This continues 
until we ultimately get the human eye. In the same way 
one might note the wrist-watch resembles an English 
lever watch. This again resembles a Geneva watch. This 
also resembles a town clock. So we get the evolution of 
the Big Ben clock on the parliament building. So we 
might evolve the automobile to the steam-engine. But be- 
tween these things there is no organic connection. The 
one does not evolve the other or cross over into the 
other. The evolution was in the mind that made these 
things—not in the things themselves. 

Further, why has this evolutionary process come to a 
dead stop? The seaweed that appeared ‘‘millions”’ of years 
ago, remains the same. The oak, birch, hazel, Scottish fir, 
after centuries, remain the same. ‘‘The earliest fish, 
reptilian and mammalian families appeared fully 
equipped, at the outset, in the plentitude of their power.”’ 
The development not only stopped, but it stopped as soon 
as it began, and it began not gradully, but with a big jump 
which is creation rather than evolution. 
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Indeed scientific classification is only possible because 
the species are fixed. If evolution were possible, scientific 
classification would be impossible. If, through the ages 
or now, the species were crossing, reforming and chang- 
ing, the scientist could not classify vegetable or animal 
fossils, or vegetable or animal life, as it is to-day. Scien- 
tific classification is more consistant with the science of 
the Book of Genesis. Moses said: ‘‘God said, ‘Let the 
earth bring forth after its kind.’’’ The acorn gives the 
oak. The bacillus tetanus gives the bacillus tetanus. 
Otherwise all would be confusion. 

The facts are growingly against evolution. Time is 
on the side of Moses. Scientists are, unwillingly, com- 
pelled to recognize this. Prof. E. D. Cope, on seeing a 
recently discovered specimen that opposed his theory 
said: ‘‘If no one were looking, I should like to throw 
this fossil out of the window.”’ 

Dr. Ethridge, superintendent of the Department of 
Natural History in the British Museum, said: ‘‘In all 
this museum, there is not a particle of evidence of the 
transmutation of the species. Nine-tenths of the talk of 
evolutionists is sheer nonsense, not founded on observa- 
tion, and unsupported by fact. They adopt their theory, 
and then strain their facts to support it.’? Prof Fleisch- 
man, of Hrlanger, says: ‘‘The Darminian theory of 
descent has, in the realm of nature, not a single fact to 
confirm it.’’ A Russian scientist said: ‘‘Evolution is 
pure assumption.’’ It is not therefore scientific. The 
theory of evolution is still evolving. 

The term, evolution, is used with great latitude. It 
has taken possession of fields outside of biology where 
it began its romantic career. 

Herbert Spencer built his whole scheme of social and 
legs government upon the hypothesis of organic evo- 
ution. 


Comparative religion has accepted the theory of evo- 
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lution as the key that unlocks the temple of faith and 
spiritual experience. 

Biblical criticism has made the theory of evolution 
fundamental in seeking to solve the problems that are 
inherent in the Word of God. 

Psychology is bursting the bars asunder and free- 
ing itself from the trammels of a false conception of 
mental experience. Whence came mind? The mystery 
of mind and is as profound as that of life. The gulf be- 
tween mind and matter is as wide as that between the liv- 
ing and the non-living. 

Whence came consciousness? I am. I know that I 
am. How came I to know that I know? Evolution is 
helpless to explain. 

Has the brain of man really developed? Are we so 
far removed in intellect from the ancients? Prof. Pierre 
Broca, who made a careful study of the ‘‘cromagnon 
skull,’’ which belongs to the earliest stone-age, declared 
that the skull gave ‘‘uncontestable evidence of superior- 
ity,’’ and that ‘‘the characteristics were those usually 
found only in civilized nations.’’ Of one of the oldest 
skulls, Huxley said: ‘‘It might have been the skull of a 
philosopher.’’ Psychology joins biology in_ revolt 
against the reign of evolution. 

Archeology, too, is in revolt. The records of the 
centuries declare that primitive peoples were not 
savages. Egypt had her libraries, calendars, schools of 
law, of religion and of medicine. The peoples in the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys were no more savage nor 
simple than the people in the valley of the Mississippi 
or the Hudson. Modern prophets still seek guidance from 
seers of the Hebrews. Scientists are still going back to 
Jearn at the school of Moses. First rate nations make the 
sermon on the mount the ideal for national life, and 
morals cannot go beyond the decalogue. The historian is 
the best prophet, and the future is still in the grip of the 
past. 
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Comparative Religion refuses any longer to have 
evolution as a handmaid. The history of religion in- 
stead of being a record of continuous, progressive de- 
velopment, may be the record of spiritual degeneracy and 
recovery. Prof. Schlegel said: ‘‘The more I investigate 
ancient history, the more I am convinced that the nations 
set out from a true worship of the Supreme Being.”’ Prof. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn says: ‘‘From the period of the 
earliest stages of Greek thought, man has been eager to 
discover some natural cause of evolution and to abandon 
the idea of supernatural intervention in the order of 
nature. Great waves of faith, in one explanation after 
another, have ended in disappointment, until, finally, we 
have reached a stage of very general scepticism.’’ 

In the earlier stages, Sir W. Dawson declared evolu- 
tion to be: ‘‘The strangest phenomenon of humanity—a 
system destitute of any shadow of proof.’’ Now Prof. 
W. B. Seott, geologist and paleontologist, of Princeton 
University, as an evolutionist, gives the latest verdict on 
evolution. He says: ‘‘Naturalists have become very 
doubtful as to the truth of evolution; and are casting 
about for some more satisfactory substitute.’’ He quotes 
Prof. Steinman, of Frieburg: ‘‘In scientific, as in lay 
circles, there prevails widespread feeling of uncertainty 
and doubt.’’ As a Darwinian, Prof. Scott says: ‘‘ Person- 
ally, I have never been satisfied that Darwin’s explana- 
tion is the right one; and, to one who approaches the 
problem from the study of fossils, the doctrine of natural 
selections does not appear to offer an adequate explana- 
tion of the observed facts.’’ 

Huxley became an agnostic and settled down in the 


affirmation: ‘‘I do not know.’’ Herbert Spencer went 
farther and said: ‘‘We cannot know.’’ Prof. Scott now 
says, pathetically: ‘‘The pathway of science is strewn 


with the wrecks of hypotheses and theories which have 
served their purpose; and have been worn out and dis- 
carded.’’ The eminent geologist, Prof. Charles Lyell, 
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once said that, ‘‘In the year 1806, the French Institute 
enumerated not less than eighty geological theories which 
were hostile to the Seriptures. But not one of these 
theories is held to-day.” 

In one of the earliest editions of the ‘‘Descent of 
Man,’’ Darwin thus describes the primitive human race: 
‘“The early progenitors of man were, no doubt, covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards. Their ears were 
pointed and capable of movement; and their bodies pro- 
vided with a tail. . . . At an earlier period the pro- 
genitors of man must have been acquatic in thier habits.’’ 
This, with some other theories, were omitted even from 
the later editions of Darwin’s own works. 

Evolution is truly evolving, and the record of its de- 
velopment, like the history of the world’s life which it 
sought to uphold, may be a record of waywardness, error, 
degeneracy and recovery. Science is retracing its foot- 
steps to the cross roads where it met Darwin and went 
astray. 

The writer of this article lays claim to neither au- 
thority nor originality. He has tried to give a fair 
descriptive report of the combined impression of a few 
books. This impression is summed up in the opening 
statement: ‘‘The study of evolution is useful, if only to 
demonstrate how utterly inadequate the theory of evolu- 
tion is to explain the facts of life or solve the riddle of 
the universe.’’ 


GETHSEMANE. 
By Ae Varese 


The experience is of our Savior in the garden of 
Gethsemane has a peculiar fascination for the reverent 
eyes of men. In this respect perhaps it is only revealed 
by His experience on Calvary. These two were very 
closely joined in time and substance. The similarity is 
parallelled by the mystery which they share and which in 
both of them extends into the inscrutable and the in- 
finite. Their inscrutability varies variously in the recog- 
nition of those who attempt to penetrate it; and we may 
safely say that it increases as the observers are better 
qualified to interpret it wisely. The more incompetent 
may be impressed by a troubled man as any man may be 
troubled about common and lower things; the more com- 
petent observers see that trouble as far beyond the or- 
dinary troubles of men, so far beyond that when the 
most qualified to understand it come most closely to it 
they most clearly see that its dominant meanings are 
either out of their reach entirely or enveloped in such sha- 
dows of the infinite as to make them exceedingly ex- 
traordinary. And yet the three Gospels that report that 
scene, when they are combined, constitute a quite full 
exhibition of more than at first sight may appear. These 
exhibitions, however, are not indistinct in their fore- 
grounds, but are enticingly inviting to the inquirer 
through their connections backward and forward with 
other experiences of the Lord Jesus 

The light which shines from that incomparable sor- 
row is reflected. The scene is not set for any showing 
directly to any finite observer. This solitary man, who 
amid all of His associations with other men had been in 
a profound and exalted sense the most solitary one of 
them all, appears here in an acme of self seclusion. He 
who mingled with His enemies for conflict and with His 
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friends for consolation and with all for instruction, here 
lays aside His energy of conflict, His sympathy of consola- 
tion and His robe of instruction, comparatively but ex- 
traordinarily. He is not treading the boards of any 
theater for exhibition. Whatever in His conduct may seem 
to be otherwise is so only in the seeming. The revela- 
tions that we may catch of Him, through His own acts 
and words or the reports of His associates, must come 
from the things that were incidental in His mind as He 
soliloquized and prayed and conversed there. It was the 
last hour of His liberty among men. His enemies, to 
whom He had voluntarily submitted Himself in their 
‘‘hour and power of darkness,’’ were near to make Him 
their prisoner, and the last hour of His free companion- 
ship with His disciples had already closed. When at its 
conclusion He said, ‘‘let us go hence’’, that ‘‘hence’’ 
closed the gate of His lower state, while not opening to 
them the way of His higher state, in their company. All 
His sayings as a prisoner and convict were sporadic 
rays of a sun that had now in effect set; and whatever 
He said to His custodians and judges, His disciples and 
friends, or others still beyond, were sayings aside. 

The Lord never prayed with His disciples. Solitary 
as He was in His inner life, He was supremely solitary in 
His praying life. Except in some instances of thanks- 
giving, for food or for spiritual assurances, all of His 
prayers seem to have been either dissociated from them 
or indifferent toward them, which indifference sometimes 
may have made possible their hearing what He said. Not 
only in His watches of the night or the midnight or the 
all night, but also in His more incidental and ab- 
breviated prayers, of vocal or formal sort, He went into 
more or less seclusion. Quite late in their association 
with Him, His closest companions said to Him, ‘‘Teach us 
how to pray’’. This at that date may at first sight seem 
to have been a strange request; but its strangeness is re- 
duced or entirely removed when we recall that He had 
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not prayed with them nor permitted them to have such 
access to Him when praying as would have taught them 
by His example some things in this field of which they 
still were ignorant. This reticence of Jesus in prayer 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that He could not 
pray on the same basis that they must. These two kinds 
of prayer could not coalesce, or even move together 
harmoniously, because the apostles, as we, must pray in 
His name while He prayed in His own name. There- 
fore for Him to have said to them, ‘‘Let us pray’’, which 
He never said to them or others, would have been dis- 
cordant, repugnant, to Him with His understanding 
of Himself and them. 

When, then Jesus said to His followers, ‘‘ You stay 
here while I go yonder to pray’’, He was arranging their 
relations with each other according to His usual custom, 
and they doubtless were not surprised. But they pre- 
sumably realized that they were all together in a new 
situation. However circumscribed their understanding 
of that portentous situation may have been, and however 
dull their response to it, they had enough understanding 
to emphasize their attention, and enough brightness in 
their responsiveness to make them unusually alert albeit 
they were depressed by both weariness and sorrow. The 
natural effect would be that so long as they succeeded in 
overcoming their drowsiness they would be able to hear 
what He said when, as was probable, His intense agita- 
tion caused Him to speak aloud where ordinarily He did 
not in prayer, and to put into His voice a stress of an- 
guish which would spontaneously send to them a eall to 
attention such as would fix His words in their memory. 
It seems very credible that they clearly heard and tena- 
ciously remembered what ultimately they put into their 
reminiscences. The reports of that hour which have come 
to us are intensely realistic. They carry a distinct tone 
of versimilitude. They sound is if their authors were 
sure of the facts and realized that they were sacred facts, 
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so sacred as to preclude all inclination to exaggerate or 
in any way modify them. Dealing with these scriptures 
we are in an atmosphere of reality as distinct as the olive 
trees whose dense shadows fell on the men whose tem- 
pers were responsive to those sombre shadows and as 
sincere as they were. 

Matthew and Mark agree substantially. How it oc- 
curs that they are so much the same is of but little practi- 
eal importance. The findings of the specialists in this - 
field are interesting and valuable but not infallible. But 
what we have, we have for use regardless of how they 
came to us. For our purpose the first two Gospels may 
be blended into one. 

Arriving at ‘‘the place called Gethsemane’’, with the 
company who had come with Him from the Passover sup- 
per, he told all of them, except the three favorites of His 
solitude, to sit there while He went ‘‘yonder’’ to pray, 
this without any intimation that any thing unusual was 
in the praying. But going deeper into the garden, He ap- 
pears as being in an unusual experience of sorrow, even 
to death, a saying that seems hardly to be taken other- 
wise than as literally. And He told the three to wait 
there while He went still farther into the solitude, hav- 
ing enjoined on them to watch. Mark adds, ‘‘With me’’. 
If we read in Matthew alone, omitting ‘‘with me’’, we 
may with some reason think of this as a_ precaution 
against surprise by the lurking enemies or any other in- 
truders who might come that way. But with the other 
two words the faces of the watchers seem to be turned in 
another direction. ‘‘Watch with me’’ seems to claim 
recognition as fitted to the situation with the sorrow un- 
to death as central in the scene. This understanding 
seems to be confirmed by His words about the defects in 
their watching as He returned from His isolation. So 
viewing it, we naturally inquire, On what basis did He 
desire their watchfulness with Him? Was it on the basis 
of prayer or understanding or sympathy? Did He wish 
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them to watch in prayer with Him in order that through 
such watching they might be aided in understanding 
Him, perhaps, either in His experience in itself alone or 
in its involved revelation of His mission and sacrifice? 
The first of these interpretations seems to be totally re- 
jected on a little reflection, as already stated. The second 
suggestion is almost as easily disposed of; that is, He 
could not be understood by them in this experience which 
was in advance of any ground that they had reached in 
their thinking of Him. This seems to shut us up to sym- 
pathy as that which His call to watchfullness had in view. 
This sympathy may be reviewed either as natural or 
spiritual or both. He had earlier shown Himself as 
sharing abundantly in all the natural contacts with His 
fellow men. His lines of sympathy had been afferent as 
well as efferent, drawing inward to Himself as well as 
pushing outward from Him toward others. He left from 
others as well as toward them. And now this sorrow as 
to death pressed His outreach after sympathy to take in 
those chief disciples as well as His Father in Heaven. 
This interpretation of the ‘‘with me’’ clause is in harmony 
with His whole life as we know it. It does not degrade 
Him. It may not promise or secure much but its outreach 
for whatever it might contain is not discreditable to Him. 
And we may be confirmed in justifying Him in it as we 
recall that only a few hours earlier His communion with 
them had risen into a higher realm of respect and con- 
fidence toward them, when He said to them, ‘‘No longer 
do I call you for the servant does not know what his Lord 
is doing, but I have called you friends because all that 
I have heard from the Father I have made known to 
you.’’? This is the climax of confidence, the confiding of 
all things to the friend. To this supreme bond of rela- 
tionship with these men Jesus had committed and de- 
voted Himself since the last preceding sunset. He had 
nowhere else on earth to go for sympathy, and the sor- 
row unto death, ‘‘the pangs of hell’’, had so laid hold 
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of Him now that as never before his suffering spirit 
reached out toward those whom He had recently come to 
call His friends as not previously. In one sense He trod 
the winepress of the wrath of God alone in our salva- 
tion, that sense in which none was competent to share it 
with Him; but consistently with that, this fellowship of 
sympathy between them and Him was then a present pos- 
sibility. May we not appropriate it as a certainty? 

The casual, though reasonably attentive, reader of 
the brief accounts of these events may be so much im- 
pressed by the simplicity and sincerity of them that he 
easily loses something of their extreme intensity, their 
quivering struggle under the burden of sorrow, that this 
appreciation of them may slacken ere his understand- 
ing reaches its best possible limit. The sufferer knelt, He 
fell to the ground, he fell on his face. Here is the picture 
of aman utterly laid low, literally cast down by a strange 
struggle within Himself alone as He realizes a prodigious 
portent of anguish clutching and crushing Him. So do 
the reporters apprehend this that they marshall words 
from the reserves of terminology in their endeavor to put 
the fullness of it all into rational phrases as extreme as 
possible without flying into hysteria; all this unfolding 
into a pleading petition for relief and release from the 
torment, if it could be possibly terminated or lightened. 
No indication appears of disposition to apologize or ex- 
tenuate or call attention to the sufferer as an extraor- 
dinary master of Himself and bearer of the pains and 
sorrows of many multitudes. But we cannot get the full 
impression of this great gale of spiritual storm without 
precise and pungent reminder that He is the man who has 
calmly carried these waiting disciples through months 
and years of patient teaching along a way populated by 
great throngs of diseases healed, sorrows assuaged and 
dead revived, a veritable dynamo of mastery in all the 
fields of mortal misery. This now crushed man has 
hitherto been the conquering man, resilient amazingly, 
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rising evermore supreme above all assaults and obstruc- 
tions. He is no slackly constructed man but one builded 
on the strongest and finest lines of daring and achiev- 
ing manhood. Nor shall we get this picture complete 
until we learn from Luke that this astounding crushing 
culminated in ‘‘sweat’’ comparable to ‘‘great drops of 
blood falling to the ground’’. We may take this to mean 
that the perspiration from His body was so profuse that 
it resembled streams of coagulated blood; or that it was 
actually blood wrenched from His veins as part of the 
great exudation caused by the anguish. 

Coming along the lines of reflection along which we 
have come, when we are thus led to the scrutiny of the 
central problem in the scene, we find ourselves urged and 
lifted away from and above all ordinary understandings 
of the meanings of this experience of our Lord. His term 
in all the Gospels suggestive of the source of His sor- 
row is ‘‘cup’’. He thought of it as a potion for Him 
to drink, something exceedingly drastic, a bitter medi- 
cine or a fatal poison, such that the recognition of its 
nature overswept His soul and caused Him to recoil as 
from death. Manifestly for Him this could not mean 
any material or solely human draught. We should need 
no argument to convince us that what weak men and frail 
women have joyously borne for Him many times, He 
could not bear for them this once. His ability to do 
this is self evident. To think of His sorrow here as on 
any such level is to think of Him as weaker and less 
courageous than have been many of His servants on 
earth when their fidelity to Him was extremely chal- 
lenged. As we recoil from such understanding and are 
driven to seek another, we see no other than that which 
hes in a terriffie spiritual cataclism between Him and 
His Father in Heaven. When Jesus fell to the ground 
He fell under a burden which had fallen on Him from 
above all earth levels, from nowhere lower than the High- 
est place. To this our impression runs with so much im- 
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pulse that to stop this side of that extreme assumes as- 
pects of stupidity or insincerity. First comes His solilo- 
quy of sorrow unto death and then comes His appeal, ‘‘O 
my Hather!’’ who was the same whom He had in the 
days of His strength proclaimed as noting the fall of 
a sparrow. This appeal was to the Father from whom 
flowed the life of God into the veins of men to constitute 
this sufferer fully equipped to reveal and exercise the 
matchless fulness of the love of God. Our highest con- 
ception of the unities here involved filled this ‘‘cup’’. If 
we try to reduce it lower than the nature of the Most 
High, we will entangle ourselves; but if we clearly dis- 
cern and accept the highest, we will meet with impene- 
trable mysteries indeed, but we shall not entangle our- 
selves in them, if we see here the self revelation of God 
mediating in His own heart the issue of human sin and 
making in that relation a propitiation ample and un- 
matched. If the experience of the cross is here in sub- 
stance anticipated, then all this strange and straining 
problem of character and conflict is completely explained. 
Otherwise it seems to me that no other solution of the 
mystery is possible. Perhaps our conception of the sub- 
stantial identity of the anguish of the garden and the 
cross arrested in the first instance and carried to comple- 
tion in the second, may be somewhat encouraged by the 
fact that in the one the sufferer addresses God as Father, 
His usual term of fellowship, while in the other He substi- 
tutes ‘‘God’’ for Father during the anguish, but after its 
close returns to Father to whom He commits finally His 
spirit. 

Advancing another step we step into what appears to 
be an impressive confirmation of our conclusions so far. 
Luke’s variations from Matthew and Mark show two 
points beyond what has so far been touched. One of these 
is that he omits all reference to the repeated visits of 
Jesus to His waiting apostles. The other is that he tells 
of the angelic strengthening that came to Him in connec- 
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tion with the spiritual struggle. The other reporters 
make the three visits prominent. Luke ignores them so 
that in a sense the appeal to the human helpers is mini- 
mized. This may be annotated in several ways without 
any critical reflection on either record. They do not con- 
tradict each other but they do supplement each other. In 
a natural style of exposition something might be found 
in the fact that neither Matthew nor Mark was there al- 
though Matthew was near by. Mark wrote apparently 
from Peter’s point of view, and Peter was there. Luke 
‘is supposed to have written from Paul’s point of view, 
but neither of these two was there. This, however, seems 
not to signify much. The more reasonable understanding 
seems to me to be that Luke, writing later than Matthew 
and Mark, and scrutinizing them among a group of wit- 
nesses, both writers and vocal, sought to supplement and 
so round out the two more conspicuous testimonies. Hence 
he saw no need to detail the three visits but did see that 
the angel incident should have place in his report. As to 
the fact that the Lord’s prayer was uttered three times in 
the same words, and that after each time He came to the 
waiting but not much watching disciples, is suggestive. It 
suggests the intensity of the praying. That Jesus should 
say the same words several times shows that His at- 
tention was very intensely concentrated on the point to 
which the referred. That He visited the nearby men may 
mean that this came in a manner incidentally and does 
not signify conspicuously. Apparently the anguish of 
horror swept through the sufferer’s soul in three waves. 
Under each one He fell and prayed the same prayer be- 
cause He was in the same experience. Then during a 
short period of relief following each wave, He naturally 
walked about, as men do in such times. Naturally also 
He walked toward the men and to them, and finding 
them inattentive to Him as He did, He spoke as He did. 
How much of unpleasant impression received from what 
He found in these three visits to His friends is perhaps 
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not clear and less is it complete. Certainly He was not 
censorious and still more certainly He was not sarcastic. 
At best He could not expect much from them; and when 
He said at the last, ‘‘Sleep on and take your rest’’ we 
must accept His words as candid and kind. He knew 
that they needed rest and that they could not help Him; 
therefore let them rest without criticism. It should be 
noted that at the point where His language appears to be 
most in the tone of rebuke, as Matthew and Mark give it, 
an illuminating addition appears: ‘‘Simon, are you 
asleep? Could you not watch one hour? Watch and pray 
that you enter not into temptation; the spirit is indeed 
willing but the flesh is weak.’’ The injunction to watch 
as well as to pray is given as a means of keeping them- 
selves from temptation; the watching enjoined is for 
their sake, not His. This passage thus viewed falls into line 
with the others in the same connection as expressing 
solicitude for them, not for Himself. Luke’s condensed 
statement strikingly confirms the foregoing both in the 
reason for the watching and especially in the priority 
given it as previous to the beginning of the Lord’s sor- 
row; showing it in no sense as an after thought to meet 
their deficiency but a forethought for their self protec- 
tion. 

The strengthening angel waits for recognition. From 
the angels who came to Him at the temptation to the 
angel who helped Him in Gethsemane He walked all the 
way without any such heavenly help. These two great 
trial times though far apart are alike in that they are 
crises in His life and mission. In the first He withstood 
and defeated Satan. In the second He endured and kept 
His fellowship with His Father. If He had failed in the 
first His whole life and mission would have failed; if so 
in the second, His whole preceding life would have been 
neutralized and the triumph of His death would not have 
been possible. In both of these He devoted Himself to 
the utmost and that utmost was exhausting, ‘‘even unto 
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death,’? whereupon the angels of God refreshed Him, 
Fihes in the stress or in the recuperation following or 
both. In this connection recognition is due to Luke’s dis- 
crimination, his historic quality. Matthew and Mark re- 
port the angels at the temptation, but Luke does not. 
Why? Because, to mention no other reason, the others 
were enough. In Gethsemane the other two fail to men- 
tion the angel but Luke does not fail. Why? Because it 
was an important element in the record which therefore 
he would insert. In both these crucial experiences the 
angel appears as necessary at the vital point. Earth did 
not help Him in either instance. Heaven helped Him in 
both as far as the help was necessary. At his arrest as 
He departed from Gethsemane, He said that legions of 
angels waited for His call, but He called none of them. 
_Just previously He had needed them to prepare: Him to 
endure to His appointed end in a way worthy of Himself 
and His Father. Now and henceforth He needed them no 
more. 

Perplexity may arise and light toward its removal 
may be gathered by refiection on the silence and the ut- 
terance of the fourth Gospel in this section of the Lord’s 
experience. The perplexed may inquire: ‘‘Why did John 
entirely omit all reference to Gethsemane’s contribution 
to our understanding of the suffering there? Two sug- 
gestions seem to be pertinent. One is that John’s por- 
traiture of Jesus is distinguished by the elements of per- 
sonal reserve and calm supremacy. Peculiarly in it we 
find much less of the human elements, either as to His 
sympathy with men nor His sensitiveness toward the in- 
fluence of men. John’s course in treating Gethsemane is 
in harmony with the general trend and quality of his 
writing about Jesus. The second suggestion is that John 
opens a view into the sacrificial sorrow of the Savior 
earlier than the last night of His freedom. If we see this 
to be true in the incidents of Lazarus and the Greeks, 
then for him to have dwelt on the like experience in thi 
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later hour would have been substantially a repetition 
without material addition. At the arrest immediately 
following the agony John’s narrative fills in with the 
most impressive revelation of them all concerning His 
dignity and supremacy, which is in harmony with the per- 
vasive characteristics of his contribution. Here, as often, 
John supplements the others with material exclusively 
new either in full or in part. Did he portray the redemp- 
tive experience of Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus and in 
connection with the inquiring Greeks? It seems to be 
difficult for some students of the Gospels to secure and 
retain in their interpretations the separated and lofty 
spirituality of our Lord as recorded by John. This may 
be corrected by a just discrimination; and such correc- 
tions seems to be peculiarly available at these two points. 

First, when Jesus arrived after the death of Lazarus, 
He knew that His hour was near to join Lazarus in death. 
He thought of His own death as related to redemption 
and resurrection. While His sympathy with the sorrow- 
ing sisters of Lazarus was sincere, His conversation with 
them shows that it was incidental and comparatively un- 
important except as it was joined to ‘‘the resurrection 
at the last day.’’ In the dominant depths of His thought 
and feeling then He was in, or on the threshold of, the 
billows that swelled to their amazing intensity in the gar- 
den. To interpret His weeping at the tomb of Lazarus 
on the plane of natural sorrow and sympathy seems to 
me to be incongruous, almost or quite preposterous. 
When the observing crowd saw His tears they took the 
lower view of them, with more reason than have some 
who have done the same in later times and better light. 
Those tears are not consistently explained in connection 
with the death of the man about to be restored to life or 
the sorrow of those who were immediately to have their 
sorrow turned into joy. They were related to the deep- 
ening shadows in His own soul on account of the lost 
world, its sacrifice for its salvation and its glorification 
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in His resurrection; the last dark as Gethsemane in His 
foresight of its fatal rejection by multitudes of those for 
whom He was about to die. If any one questions the cor- 
rectness of this view, let him observe that when each of 
the sisters met Jesus she said the same thing, ‘‘If you 
had been here my brother would not have died.’’ To 
neither of them did He reply in kind; but to both lifting 
the thought to the higher place and the larger view. That 
is He spoke not to their feeling but out of His own far 
away from theirs. 

Second, when His disciples reported to Him the quest 
of the Greeks, representatives of the Gentile world seek- 
ing Him, the conjunction of this event with the state of 
His meditation at that time, overswept Him in a manner 
akin to that which came in Gethsemane or essentially the 
same. In this view, the fourth Gospel synchronizes sub- 
stantially and harmonizes completely with the other 
three. In John’s deeper view of the heart of Jesus in 
those days he saw there Gethsemane before Gethsemane. 


RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
By A. D. Beupen, B.D. 


Tue Rerurn oF JESUS. 


In every considerable crisis in human affairs during 
the Christian era, the thoughts of Christian men and 
women have instinctively turned to that ‘‘blessed hope’’ 
which is so prominent in the New Testament—the hope 
of our Lord’s return in power and great glory. Like the 
ancient Messianic hope of the Jews, it persists in spite 
of repeated disappointment. Also like that hope, when 
it is fulfilled it may well be in a way so removed from the 
literal character of its prophecies as to be unrecognizable 
by many. The present paper is written under the con- 
viction that a thread of serious misunderstanding has run 
through all the wistful yearnings of the Christian Church 
over this matter from earliest times. 

The phrase, ‘‘the Second Coming of Christ’’ is both 
misleading and unscriptural. The New Testament does 
not speak of Christ’s Second Coming, but only of His 
coming again. 

There are at least five ‘‘returns’’ of Jesus predicted 
in the Gospels. 

1. The Coming at a time of social upheavel. 

2. The Coming within this generation. 

3. The Coming at His Resurrection. 

4. The Coming as the Holy Spirit ‘‘I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come to you.’’ 

5. His Coming at the death of a disciple ‘‘I will come 
again and receive you to myself.”’ 

The New Testament teaches repeated or continuous 
‘‘Comings’’ of Christ, rather than one Second Coming. 

It is true however, that the Apostles and the first 
Christian Churches laid great stress upon a special re- 
turn of Christ. That is not surprising when we recall 
Christ’s assurance that His generation should not pass 
away without His return. 
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But if we take Christ to mean a physical return and 
accept His language literally, then we can only confess + 
that no such promise was fulfilled and the Apostles hoped 
in vain. Some modern scholars do not hesitate to do this 
and to speak of God permitting this false hope as an 
‘educative illusion’’ for the fostering of the Church. 

They can maintain this position however, only by call- 
ing in question the accuracy of the evangelists in putting 
this promise into the mouth of Christ. For if Jesus 
promised this, it must in some way have been fulfilled. 
This shuts us up to one interpretation, the understand- 
ing of Christ’s language in a figurative sense. He was 
speaking in symbol. The Apostles may themselves have 
been misled by the Rabbinical type of interpretation of 
their day, and so may have taken Jesus literally. But 
if so, which is by no means certain, they lived long enough 
to learn that His meaning was figurative and spiritual 
and that their own language must be interpreted in the 
same way. 

A further line of enquiry leads us to the same con- 
clusion. In both St. Mathew’s and St. Luke’s accounts 
of Christ’s end, there appears the assurance that ‘‘this 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be 
fulfilled.’? What can our literalist friends make of this 
assurance? If, however, Jesus was speaking of a Spir- 
itual Return in figurative language, then the words may 
stand as true—for great indeed was the Spiritual Return 
of Christ in that generation’s experience. To Caiaphas 
Christ gave the same assurance, ‘‘Ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.’’ Did that happen literally in 
the life-time of Caiaphas? Yet figuratively it did hap- 
pen. Those words must often have risen in the mind of 
this unworthy priest as he saw Christianity steadily in- 
creasing in power and the crucified receiving an increas- 
ing homage. 

Do our Physical Second Adventist friends realize the 
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grave difficulties raised by their interpretation? It seems 
to imply that Christ is to return with arbitrary power to 
wmpose His Kingdom upon the world. That is the sort of 
tyrannical procedure we will not permit to anyone else. 
After such a war as we have waged against brute force, 
such a picture of Christ as a Celestial Kaiser or Crown 
Prince is repugnant in the last degree and demonstrably 
false. How utterly it contravenes the teaching and ex- 
ample of our Lord! Is Jesus ultimately to surrender to 
the temptation He fought so successfully in the wilder- 
ness and at Nazareth—the temptation to ‘‘force’’ His 
Kingdom upon men? Never! Of one thing we may be 
quite sure, God will never ‘‘foree’’ the human situation 
nor the human heart. He is a God of Peace, not for a 
dispensation only, but forever and forever. 

And the tendency of those who held this very ex- 
ternal and shallow view of Christ’s meaning is to behave 
as though Christ were everywhere absent because He is 
nowhere physically present. It renders them hopelessly 
. pessimistic in their world-outlook. They withdraw from 
politics, from social reform, from the championship of 
public righteousness on the plea that the world cannot 
be put right till Christ appears. They are even refusing 
to join the League of Nations upon the plea that the wars 
referred to in certain passages must occur and therefore 
it is idle to endeavor to stop them. Thus do they ‘‘wrest 
the Seriptures to their own destruction.’’ 

If, however, we examine the actual language used in 
the appropriate passages by Jesus, we find a clue to some- 
thing at once more profound and more obviously true 
than these barren and superstitious expectations. For 
example, in St. Luke 21, 25-28—‘‘Signs in the sun and 
the moon and upon the earth, distress of nations . 
men’s hearts failing them for fear . . . the Son of Man 
coming in a cloud with great power and glory’’—and in 
its parallel in St. Matthew, Jesus uses astronomical 
terms in a way which is common among the Hebrew 
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Prophets when they wish to refer to the great ones of 
the earth. Just as we use the term ‘‘star’’ for a cele- 
brated public performer, so the Hebrew prophet used the 
words sun, moon and stars to indicate the highly placed 
personages of the social firmament. A good illustration 
of this is Joel’s prophecy which Peter claimed to be ful- 
filled on the day of Pentecost. Acts 2:1. The references 
here to sun and moon, etc., can only refer to the social 
results of a real visitation of the Spirit of God. ‘‘He shall 
put down the mighty from their seats and exalt those of 
low degree.’’ 

So it is not a cosmic upheaval, but a social collapse 
that is indicated by these terms. It is not the end of the 
planet, but the end of some particular order of human 
society on the planet. The ‘‘end of the world’’ is the end 
of the ‘‘Kosmos’’ in its narrower Greek sense of ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ or ‘‘epoch.’’ The symbolism that Jesus uses is 
throughout the language of trouble. It is humanity’s ex- 
tremity which is ever His opportunity. He comes ‘‘upon 
the clouds.’’ 

It ought to be clear to us then, that in these passages 
Jesus is giving us a reading of human history. It is a 
story punctuated with recurring disaster and in every 
such time of trouble there is a return of that Son of God 
who is ever offering Himself to mankind. 

Certain great truths then loom up out of this teaching. 

1. A time of social upheavel is not pure calamity, it 
is great and solemn opportunity. 

So Jesus would have us believe and history confirms 
His teaching very impressively. Until humanity agrees 
to build its life upon the principles and leadership of 
God’s Son, its life must collapse and collapse again till 
its folly and sin are demonstrated beyond dispute. It is 
not God who thus brings our human ‘‘world’’ to an end 
so persistently. The collapse is simply due to our at- 
tempt to build contrary to the Divine laws of Human So- 
ciety—the only laws of sound building. ‘‘Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.”’ 
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‘‘Tf any man hear my words and doeth them not, he 
is like unto a foolish man who built his house upon the 
sand.’’ 

But every collapse of this kind is an opportunity for 
examining afresh the foundations of society, for making 
a new beginning upon new principles. Upon every such 
cloud of human disturbance there comes riding the Son 
of Man hoping as He said, ‘‘to find faith upon the earth.’’ 

As we look back upon the history of the Christian 
era, it is wonderful how this view of history is vindicated. 

There was just such an upheavel in the experience of 
the generation to which Jesus spoke. In A. D. 70 the cen- 
tre of Jewish life and religion was suddenly struck out 
of existence. Jerusalem fell, and ‘‘great was the fall of 
it.”’ It was a time of terrible judgment and suffering, 
but of sublime Christian opportunity. Ancient moulds 
of thought were broken in men’s minds as completely as 
were the walls of the city and the temple. The Jewish 
people with many Christians among them were scattered 
like dust among the nations and with their Old Testa- 
ment culture they prepared a way for Christ into the 
heart of heathendom. The cloud of Israel’s judgment 
was a throne of glory and power for Israel’s rejected 
Messiah. Thus in the life of that generation, as Jesus 
promised, men saw the Kingdom of Heaven coming with 
power. 

A further similar crisis on a wider scale was the fall 
of the Roman Empire. In spite of its many virtues that 
Great Power of the ancient world held the nations in an 
oppressive and corrupt bondage. Built upon force and 
injustice, it could not last forever and in falling, it liber- 
ated imprisoned elements of virtue. Again the moulds 
of custom and stereotyped thought were broken and an 
opportunity of fresh entry for the Truth of Truths oc- 
curred. One of the direct results was an outburst of 
Missionary fervor on the part of the Church towards the 
wild and barbarian peoples of Northern Europe. There 
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was a great return of Christ to the souls of men—the 
foundations of Western Christianity were laid afresh. 

In the twelfth century there occurred that terrible 
event, the irruption of Mohammedanism. Out of the 
desert poured a torrent of God-intoxicated fanaticism. 
That torrent poured down in judgment upon a corrupted 
Christian culture. Into Europe it rushed, bathing whole 
nations in blood. It was a time of unparalleled horror. 
Yet among its results was a great diffusion of learning. 
Scholars were driven from the cultured East to the un- 
cultured West. The Renaissance, the rebirth of learning, 
occurred leading straight to the Reformation. A still 
wider way was made for Christ into the world. 

The French revolution and the Napoleonic wars saw 
a new liberty rise from the ashes of many a Kuropean 
tyranny. That impulse crystalized itself in the demo- 
cratic institution of our own country and led straight on 
to the Anti-slavery movement, and the modern social 
passion. 

So we are prepared by history, as it corroborates our 
Lord’s teaching to view the great upheaval of our own 
time in the same way. It is indeed a day in which ‘‘men’s 
hearts fail them for fear’’, but that should not be so with 
Christian hearts. Believing Christ’s interpretation of 
history, we can see all the travail of our time bathed in 
the hght of a great hope. This great catastrophe, spring- 
ing as it did from the refusal of Europe to build upon the 
foundation of Christ, has, nevertheless liberated human- 
ity for new ideas and as General Smuts has said, ‘‘hu- 
manity has struck its tents and is again on the march.’’ 

The passing of the old order yields hope and oppor- 
tunity for the new. Not with the eyes of dull despair 
must we view the tragedy of our time, but with eyes eager 
to cateh the glory of the dawn. 

So our Christian duty in this present age comes clear- 


ly into view and it can be stated in the familiar terms 
that Jesus used. 
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2. Our duty is to watch for the Son of Man and to 
be ready for His coming. 

How grievously men have mistaken Christ’s meaning. 
To watch for the coming of the Son of Man is not to study 
the physical horizon, but the social and political sky. It 
is to take a passionate interest in the spiritual and moral 
condition of humanity. It is to live towards every soul 
with such expectancy of good, such hope of Christ aris- 
ing within it, such trust in all noble impulses, that by the 
magnetism of faith men are led to a new reception of 
Christ. 

To be ready for His coming is to busy with His work 
in the world. It is not to neglect the moral obligations 
of life, and the common duties of every day, but to strive 
to control the human situation in His interests and espe- 
cially to make a free and open way of one’s own heart 
and life. 

‘‘Occupy till I come,’’ says Christ. ‘‘If the Son of 
Man come, shall He find faith in the earth?’’ 

To order one’s life by that faith, this it is to be ready 
and watchful for His coming. 

Is it not highly significant that Jesus in this connec- 
tion always uses the term ‘‘Son of Man’’ for Himself? 
These recurring cries are to be judged in the wholesome- 
ness of their effect by the degree in which humanity is en- 
riched and gains its true liberty and life. It is as Son 
of Man—as the very Soul of Humanity that Jesus is to 
return. His first incarnation was individual. His second, 
as St. Paul daringly taught, is to be social. ‘‘Ye are the 
body of Christ.’’ 

The difference between the watchful and the unwatch- 
ful soul is strikingly pictured by the fourth evangelist. 
He says, ‘‘two shall be working in the field and one shall 
be taken and another left.’’ How true a picture that is. 
We know how the recent visitation has been a savour of 
death unto death for some and a savour of life unto life 
for others. One man sees in the ‘‘distress of nations’’ 
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nothing but despair and lives meanly and ignobly, dead 
in trespasses and sin. The other sees in it the great op- 
portunity for Christian reconstruction and finds the 
glory and power of Christ in the Cloud. The great sin 
is the sin of ‘‘sleeping’’ in such a day of opportunity. 
‘(Watch ye therefore,’’ says Christ, ‘‘for ye know not 
when the master of the house cometh, lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping. And what I say unto you, I 
say unto all, Watch.”’ 

Watch your life that all you say may make for His 
coming. Watch your deeds that you may always be on 
the ‘‘side of the angels.’’ Watch your fellows that you 
may encourage faith in their hearts. Watch the sign of 
your own times for the increasing presence of Christ in 
human life. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAN AS VIEWED BY 
THE SON OF MAN. 


By Lester Reppin. 


What is man, that thou art mindful of Him? Psalm 8:4. 


Hivery article of merchandise has a given value, that 
is, a ‘‘power to command other commodities in ex- 
change’’. Value depends on utility, rarity, or the amount 
of thought, muscle, and time necessary to produce the 
article. Commercial values are expressed in terms of 
the unit of legal currency. When two articles have the 
same value, they are said to be equi-valent. However 
great the value of any article may be, its equivalent can 
still be estimated in terms of the unit currency. A mone- 
tary equivalent for the Pitt Diamond in the Louvre in 
Paris has been estimated at two and one-half million dol- 
lars, and it is alleged that the sum of six million dollars 
was once offered for Leonardo Da Vinci’s celebrated 
‘‘Mona Lisa’’. The range of values is confined to the 
realm of the impersonal; man, a personal being, trans- 
cends the realm of values and takes his place in the realm 
of worth and dignity. Therefore no equivalent for man 
ean be fixed; personality cannot be expressed in terms of 
the impersonal, nor worth in terms of values. 

Although Christ antedated the great German meta- 
physician, Immanuel Kant, by seventeen centuries, he 
recognized this distinction between the realm of worths 
and the realm of values. Hence his anthropology is at 
the farthest remove from that of Charies Dickens’ Mr. 
Thomas Gradgrind, the ‘‘man of facts and calculations, 
with a rule and a pair of scales and the multiplication 
table always in his pocket, ready to weigh and measure 
any parcel of human nature and tell you exactly what it 
comes to’’. In the estimation of Christ, man ‘‘differs 
with an advantage’’ from the birds (Matt. 6:26, 10:29) 
and from the sheep (Matt. 12:12) because he is a person 
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and they are impersonal: he has worth and dignity; they 
have value only. In the interrogation, ‘‘What shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’’ he emphasizes the 
impossibility of computing, in terms of worldly values, 
the worth of the human soul. The ‘‘pearl of great price’’ 
can be bought, even though the price be so great as to 
necessitate the selling of all that the merchantman has 
to obtain it, but he ‘‘whom certain of the children of 
Israel did price’’ at thirty pieces of silver, conceived of 
nothing less than his own life that might be given as a 
ransom for the souls of men. There is an obvious re- 
miniscence of the teaching of his Master in the words of 
Peter to his readers: ‘‘Ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things as silver and gold . . . but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ’? (1 Pet. 1:18-19). That such a 
price must be paid evinces the immutability of God’s 
moral standard; that Christ willingly paid the price is 
demonstrative of his exalted estimate of the inherent 
and indefeasible worth of the human personality. Per- 
haps this sublime truth would lend some support to the 
““one-species’‘ theory of the divine and human natures, a 
theory which has been advanced by certain American 
writers in defense of the doctrine of the incarnation of 
Christ. ' 

To Christ, man is not simply a means; he is an end 
within himself, and as such he takes precedence of the 
world of things. They exist for him. To the teleology of 
the book of Genesis (1:26, 28, 29), which represents the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms as designed especially for 
man, Christ adds that the divinely appointed religious in- 
stitutions, typical of which is the Sabbath day, were also 
designed for the good of man. 

Identifying himself with humanity in the hour of his 
temptation in the wilderness, he declared that the real 
life of man depends on a higher sustenance than bread ; 
namely, ‘‘every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of | 
God’’. But, on the other hand, man is not defiled by that 
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which ‘‘entereth in at the mouth’’, but rather by the un- 
worthy imaginations and purposes of the heart. 

Although the idea of the equality of all men in capa- 
bility and responsibility is precluded by the teaching of 
Christ in the parables of the Talents and Pounds, he in- 
sists that all men are equally endowed with a right to 
the recognition, sympathy, and encouragement of their 
fellows; and those who refuse to accord this right to 
others do so at their own hazard. It were perilous to de- 
fame that inherent dignity which attaches to the person- 
ality of each individual. ‘‘Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council; but who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire.’’ These words of the Master have their echo in the 
words of ‘‘ James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ who speaks disapprovingly of cursing ‘‘men 
who are made after the similitude of God’’ (3:9). The 
greatest earthly calamity that can befall man is not com- 
parable to the woe which he brings on himself who puts 
an obstacle to the highest moral endeavor in the way of 
even the weakest human being. ‘‘It were well for him 
if a millstone were hanged about his neck and he were 
thrown into the sea, rather than that he should cause one 
of thesé little ones. to stumble’’ (Lk. 17:2). 

Christ was interested not only in the static, but also 
in the dynamic aspect of the human personality. He de- 
sired that men should bring to the highest degree of per- 
fection their God-given powers of soul. A perfection 
akin to that of the Heavenly Father is the goal for which 
he would urge all to strive (Mt. 5:48). To the Buddhist 
the summum bonum is the absolute extinction of the in- 
dividuality; and even the Christian mysticism of Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century, of which a noted ex- 
ponent was Meister Eckhart, ‘‘the father of German 
speculation’’, conceived of the ultimate suppression of 
self as the highest spiritual attainment. But it was the 
purpose of the Founder of Christianity to develop to its 
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highest and noblest expression the personality of man. 
It seems far too much to assert that ‘‘for him there is no 
such word as dpery in the sense of elevated manliness’’. 
It is true, there are no recorded instances of his use of 
the word, but the idea is, by no means, foreign to the 
spirit of his teaching. He everywhere sought to instill 
resolutions of character. Perfection is not by contrac- 
tion, but by expansion. Not even the Beatitudes were de- 
signed to teach the effacement of self, but rather to en- 
courage self-expression in its highest and noblest aspect. 
The type of character therein depicted is active rather 
than passive, as is seen from the nature of the climax 
reached in the final member of this ‘‘beatific octave’’; 
for one with a supine, colorless personality need have no 
fear of being persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 

In order that he might spur the individual on to the 
highest within him, Christ adjusted his methods in deal- . 
ing with men to their varying temperaments and degrees 
of interest and intelligence; seeking now to excite fear 
(Mt. 5:21-30; 7:13, 14, 21-27), now to inspire courage 
(Lk. 9:62); appealing now to pride (Jn. 8:40, 56), now 
to shame (ver. 7); now repressing rash discipleship (Lk. 
9 :57-58), now seeking to stimulate the sluggish (ver. 59- 
62). By his rigid challenge to the Syrophoenician woman 
he stirred to activity within her those powers which dif- 
ferentiate her from a dog. A dog may give evidence of 
fear in the presence of probable chastisement, but it is 
impossible for it to have a feeling of humility in the pres- 
ence of a morally superior as did this daughter of an 
alien race. Christ felt an effinity between himself and 
those in whose hearts there was a desire for the morally 
sublime. He loved the rich young ruler who from his 
youth had cultivated certain virtues and was still inquir- 
ing concerning further good; and he weleomed as an ad- 
dition to his circle of friends Nathanael, ‘‘an Israelite 
indeed in whom was no guile’’, whose conception of the 
good was so lofty that he could conceive of no good thing 
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coming out of Nazarath. It is true, Christ mingled freely 
with those who were reputed to be notorious ‘‘sinners’’; 
but this he did in order that he might give them higher 
ideals of righteousness, and not because he found their 
companionship congenial. When he was weary from 
travel and from conflict with sin and was in need of hu- 
man sympathy and companionship, he went to the Beth- 
any home in which the love of the good and the beautiful 
was dominant. 

But perfection can be attained only through normal 
functioning; and in the estimation of Christ the soul 
reaches its highest activity in its Godward functioning. 
The dictum of John Faweett, the hymnographer, 

‘‘Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below’’, 
is a correct transcript of the mind of the Master. Hence 
he summons to activity every functioning power of the 
soul. Herein is seen a striking divergence between his 
conception of the compass of the soul activities in the 
sphere of religion and the views of those who in more re- 
cent times have endeavored to set forth from a philo- 
sophie point of view the real content of religion. With 
Hegel, religion consists in intellection; with Schleier- 
macher, it is feeling; while Kant reduces it to a matter 
of the will. There is an element of truth in each of these 
views which is comprehended in the teaching of Christ, 
and indicated in his attitude toward men, in whom he 
sought to awaken nobility of thought, feeling and voli- 
tion. 


I. IyvrevuectuaL Activity. 


Friedrich Nietzsche was laboring under a lamentable 
misapprehension of the mind of the Master which he de- 
elared that Christianity ‘‘utters a curse upon all intel- 
lect’’. For the intellect, no less than any other power 
of the soul, has its own tribute to lay on the altar of sac- 
rifice to him to whom we are admonished to render ‘‘the 
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things that are God’s’’. Although there is no basis in 
the teaching of Christ for the vagaries of Gnosticism 
which Harnack has characterized as the ‘‘acute Hellen- 
izing of Christianity’’, intellectual functioning holds no 
insignificant place among the duties which he prescribes 
and the possibilities which he holds out to the Christian. 
Agnosticism avers that men must remain forever in ig- 
norance of ‘‘everything that lies beyond the sphere of 
sense-perception’’. Christ, on the contrary, assures Us 
of the possibility of knowing ‘‘the only true God’’ (Jn. 
8:3) and the ‘‘mysteries of the kingdom of heaven’”’ (Mt. 
13:11, ef. Jn. 7:17; 8:32). Paul speaks of a knowledge 
that ‘‘puffeth up’’ (1 Cor. 8:1); with such knowledge 
Christ has no sympathy, but there is, indeed, a knowl- 
edge which he heartily commends to men, and encourages 
the pursuit thereof. Psychologists tell us that curiosity 
(i. e., inquiry) is the mother of knowledge. Christ fos- 
ters such inquiry concerning the higher objects of cogni- 
tion. The Reverend William Ralph Inge, D. D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, employs 
language which seems to breathe a spirit of intellectual 
aristocracy quite at variance with the position of him 
whom the common people heard gladly. This eminent 
divine says: ‘‘The great danger in our path, I venture 
to think, comes from the democratization of thought, 
which has affected religion, ethics, philosophy, and soci- 
ology’’. But Christ apprehended no danger in according 
to the ‘‘laity’’ free access to the sources of knowledge 
concerning things divine. Indeed, he rebuked his con- 
temporaries for ‘‘taking away the key of knowledge”’ 
from the people (Lk. 11:52). It is not necessary to keep 
one in ignorance in order that he may be good. The only 
paradise from which the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
can expel one is the paradise of fools. ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free’’. He invited 
men to learn of him, to learn a parable of the fig-tree, to 
go and learn the meaning of a certain passage in the Old 
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Testament (Mt. 9:13). ‘‘Eureka’’ belongs not exclusively 
to the vocabulary of the scientific investigator, who, like 
Archimedes, has continued his search till some law in the 
realm of nature has become manifest to his vision; it 
may also do service for the diligent inquirer after spirit- 
ual truth. ‘‘We have heard for ourselves, and know’’, 
said the citizens of Sychar (Jn. 4:42). 

Christ deplored the ignorance of the Samaritans who 
knew not what they worshiped (Jn. 4:22), the Sadduces 
who knew ‘‘not the Scriptures, neither the power of God’’ 
(Mk. 12:22), the Pharisees and Sadduces who could not 
discern ‘‘the signs of the times’’ (Mt. 16:3), Nicodemus, 
‘*a teacher in Israel’? who had no knowledge of the sub- 
lime truth of regeneration (Jn. 3:10), and his own dis- 
ciples, James and John, who proposed calling down fire 
from heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritans (Lk. 
9 :54-55). 

The importance of the imagination in spheres other 
than the religious is generally recognized. In familiar 
speech the incredible and the alleged impossible are often 
spoken of as ‘‘unimaginable’’, it being implied, of course, 
that that which is ‘‘imaginable’’ is conceivably possible. 
The competency of the imagination to serve the interests 
of knowledge through the construction of working hy- 
potheses is appreciated by students in all lines of scien- 
tific investigation. It was a conviction of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie that ‘‘physical investigation, more than anything 
besides, helps to teach us the actual value and right use 
of the imagination’’. Truth must first be imagined, then 
discovered. The eminent Oxford scholar, B. Bosanquet, 
says, ‘‘Most of the unifying conceptions of modern 
science are working hypotheses’’, and the terminus a quo 
of such hypotheses is clearly enough indicated by the 
words of John Stuart Mill: ‘‘There are no other limits 
to hypotheses than those of the human imagination’’. 
Professor Tyndall in his ‘‘Fragments of Science’’ has 
an essay under the caption, ‘‘Scientific Use of the Imag- 
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ination’, by which he means this very use of the imag- 
ination as an instrument for scientific investigation; and 
he cites one instance in which ‘‘the scientific imagination 
is authoritative’’. This power of the mind which has 
proved so potent in the quest for scientific truth is no less 
important in the Godward functioning of the soul. Ac- 
cordingly we observe that much of the teaching of Christ 
—e.g., his parables, metaphors, similes, etc.—was cast in 
forms appropriate to stimulate the imagination. The im- 
portance of faith in the body of Christ’s teaching is man- 
ifest to every student of the Gospels, and faith in its 
representative aspect, that is, as ‘‘a realizing sense’’, has 
been very aptly defined as ‘‘a religious use of the imag- 
ination’’.! By this it is meant that the objects of relig- 
ious faith, although wholly beyond the sphere of sense- 
perception, are seized by the imagination (rhetorically, 
‘‘the eye of faith’’), and depicted to one’s self as vividly 
as though they were really palpable to the senses. It is 
this aspect of faith that is brought prominently to our at- 
tention in the lone post-resurrection beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed”’ (Jn. 
20:29); and it is through the ‘‘religious use of the imag- 
ination’’ that Abraham receives favorable mention in the 
controversy of Christ with certain unbelieving Jews who 
arrogantly boasted of their descent from the father of 
the faithful. ‘‘Your father, Abraham, rejoiced to see my 
day ; and he saw it, and was glad’”’ (Jn. 8:56). 


Il. Tue Frexuics. 


Schleiermacher, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Romanticism, advanced the idea of a special religious 
faculty in the psychical constitution of man to which he 
referred all Godward functioning. In his conception 
‘‘religion is sense [i. e., in his own language, ‘capacity 
for sensibility’] and taste for the infinite’. But such 


1H. H. Johnson, Av Outline of Systematic Theology, p. 255. 
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a theory is psychologically indefensible and, from the 
point of view of exegesis, unnecessary. Christ addressed 
himself to the same sensibilities in man that are exer- 
cised in activities other than the religious. Hence his 
dictum, ‘‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon’? (Mt. 6:24). 

1. Tur Arrections. Love of God is given the place 
of primacy in the catalog of Christian duties. It is true 
that there are few passages in the Gospels in which Christ 
refers to this primal duty, but this fact does not prove, 
as some have supposed, a relative unimportance of the 
subject. To the lawyer who was apparently interested 
in great things he declares that the greatest command- 
ment in the Law is the command to love God with all the 
power of one’s being; and he deplores the fact that those 
who were persecuting him because he had healed an in- 
valid on the Sabbath day had not the love of God in them. 
(Jn. 5:42). 

2. Tue Emorron. There are to-day two conflicting 
views concerning the place which the fundamental emo- 
tion, fear, holds in religion. One class of thinkers hold 
that fear is ‘‘a disease to be eliminated in a process of 
spiritual development’’, while in the opinioin of another 
class fear is ‘‘an essential factor in spiritual life’’. Christ 
gave the weight of his testimony in favor of the latter 
view. ‘‘I will warn you’”’, he said, ‘‘whom ye shall fear: 
Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him’’ (Lk. 12:5). 

In his temptation Christ gave renewed emphasis to 
the Mosaic commandment (Deut. 6:13, 10:20) concerning 
the worship of the Supreme Being (Mt. 4:10), and in his 
conversation with the woman at the well he explained 
that true worship, which is dependent on the intelligence 
of the worshiper (Jn. 4:22), is spiritual rather than cultic 
in its nature (ver. 24). But what is spiritual worship 
but the religious functioning of the aesthetic emotion, 
that is, an aesthetic appreciation of the majesty, sub- 
limity, and moral perfection of the Deity? 
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Til. VourrionaL AcTIvITyY. 


Thomas Reid, the Scotch philosopher of the eighteenth 
century, says: ‘‘Every man is conscious of a power to 
determine, in things which he conceives to depend on his 
determination. To this power we give the name of Will’’. 

Christ everywhere postulates man’s freedom in the 
exercise of this power. Those vexed problems of the 
metaphysical aspects of the will—such, for example, as 
its relation to the processes of thought, around which 
scholastic controversy centered—receive no considera- 
tion in the teaching of Christ; but his appeals to men are 
based on the assumption that they are capable of choos- 
ing between worthy and unworthy motives. An index to 
his estimate of the will may be found in the wide range 
of words,! indicative of volitional activity, employed by 
him. He requires that exercise of the will which is ac- 
companied with ‘‘the feeling of effort’’, and which, oft- 
times, leads to ‘‘action in the line of the greatest resist- 
ance’’. Yea, what more sweeping demand could be made 
on the human will than the command of Christ to his fol- 
lowers to forgive, times without number, those who ‘‘sin’’ 
against them? Surely this requires superlative self-mas- 
tery. 

The will of the Father is the ultimate end toward 
which he would direct all human volition, yet he desires 
not passive acquiescence in the divine will, but rather a 
conscious self-determination to act for that holy end. It 
is thus that man performs his highest volitive function, 
and it is thus that he attains to that spiritual enlighten- 
ment by which spiritual things are discerned. He who 
‘wills to do his will’’ is promised an illumination of soul, 
a clarity of vision, a spiritual discernment which the eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit never could bestow upon the 
first progenitors of our race (Jn. 7:17). 


1 dw, Aber ew, ExA€youat, drodoxipdlor, adinut, ThOnyi els Thy Kapdtay, 
mpo0upos, Bpadids TH Kapdia 
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Symmetry is essential to the perfection of character, 
and symmetry can be attained only by giving appropriate 
vigilance to each of the duties of life, whether small or 
great. This Christ insisted upon. Not even in spiritual 
matters would he countenance the ‘‘robbery of Peter to 
pay Paul’’. It is a correct proposition of Systematic 
Theology that the law of God is ‘‘a transcript of the di- 
vine nature’’, and, at the same time, is ‘‘adapted to man’s 
finite nature as needing law’’. There is a psychological 
basis for even the positive requirements of religion: they 
are divinely adapted to the nature and condition of man- 
kind, and therefore their faithful observance gives a dis- 
cipline not otherwise obtainable. But, on the other hand, 
they are not to be unduly magnified at the cost of moral 
requirements. The law of tithing was incumbent on the 
Jews, and Christ approves the extension of the practice 
even to the less significant products of the kitchen gar- 
den; but he as heartily disapproves the neglect of the 
‘‘weightier matters of the Law’’. ‘‘This ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone.’’ To 
this principle under which he here particularizes, he gives 
a much wider scope; proportionate development of char- 
acter is the end sought throughout his teaching. 

Christ taught self-seeking of the higher order. Stu- 
dents of biology have observed that ‘‘the deepest instinct 
of every organism is self-preservation’’. This instinct is 
both racial and individual, and nature has provided play 
for it in the processes of fission and copulation, and the 
co-operative measures of symbiosis and commensalism. 
This law of self-preservation is even more demonstrative 
in the realm of personality. Here means are consciously 
employed to bring about this desired end. He who ‘‘knew 
what is in man’’ recognized the primacy of this funda- 
mental instinctive impulse of the human heart. This he 
never sought to expunge from human nature; he would 
not stifle egoism, but rather raise altruism to a level with 
it: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’. With the 
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Christian enlightenment as to what the distinctive func- 
tion of man is, the eudaemonism of Aristotle and the 
energism of the Neo-Aristotelian philosophers become 
truly Christian. The peripatetic philosopher’s definition 
of the goal of human endeavor as ‘‘the exercise of man’s 
living powers, according to their highest virtues, in a life 
affording full room for their development’’ is the philo- 
sophical counterpart of the spiritual ideal presented by 
Christ to men and reflected in the words of Paul: ‘‘That 
I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ’’. Christ teaches that a man may fall so far 
short of that goal that ‘‘it were good for that man if he 
had never been born’’. 

His doctrine of prayer, which holds no insignificant 
place in his teaching, is very clearly a doctrine of self- 
seeking. It is true that prayer for the multiplication of 
missionary forces and for mercy on one’s enemies is en- 
joined by him: but those things for which an enlightened 
self-interest would prompt one to ask certainly are in- 
cluded in his list of the worthy objects of prayer. 

It cannot be gainsaid that Christ taught self-denial ; 
that he emphasized its physical as well as its carnal 
aspect. He attached to it an importance which has been 
a stumbling-block to his own and to subsequent genera- 
tions. He made it the prime condition of discipleship. 
But is is particularly worthy of notice in this connection 
that his aim was not annihilation, but conservation; and 
hence the self-denial which he taught was not designed 
to atrophy one’s personality, but rather to assist the soul 
to perform its noblest function. With his challenge to 
self-abnegation he presents the hope of self-preservation. 
‘‘If thy eye cause thee to stumble, pluck it out and cast 
it from thee; for it is profitable for thee, etc.’’ ‘If thy 
hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee’’, etc. To the grain of 
corn that falls into the earth and dies he guarantees a 
self-multiplication of thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold; 
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and it is a comforting assurance that ‘‘whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it’’. 

Psychology takes into account three discriminative 
aspects of the ‘‘empirical ego’’, or objective self, in the 
personal consciousness of each individual; namely, the 
‘‘material self’’, or self-consciousness as projected 
through the manifold sensations and activities of the 
body; the ‘‘social self’’, or self-consciousness as pro- 
jected into social life; and the ‘‘spiritual self’’, which 
Professor James has defined as ‘‘the entire collection of 
states of consciousness, the psychic faculties and disposi- 
tions taken concretely’’. It is to this higher spiritual 
self that Christ makes his appeal, that he depicts the 
dreadfulness of losing one’s ‘‘own soul [self]’’, that he 
extends the hope of enlarging the sphere of one’s person- 
ality in this life (Jn. 7:38) and of shining ‘‘as the sun 
in the Kingdom of the Father’’. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


1 BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Nelson Complete Concordance to the American Standard Bible. 
By M. C. Hazard, Ph. D. 1922. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 
Pages 1,234. Price $5.00 net. 


Here is a much needed volume for all who use the American 
Standard Version, as practically all modern students in this 
country do. The work has been done carefully and exhaus- 
tively. It is beautifully printed and handsomely bound. The 
black letter type for the topics makes it very convenient. It is 
almost a Bible dictionary, as well as a concordance. The book 
will be exceedingly useful to many who have often longed for 
such a help. A. T. RoBEerTSon. 


i. OLD TESTAMENT. 


Stories From the Old Testament. By Caroline Kellogg. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1922. 


Miss Kellog has given us in this little book one of the very 
best illustrations of excellent story telling that we have found. 
Carefully chosen Old Testament stories have been simply and 
beautifully told, retaining the flavor of the great Book’s in- 
comparable style, and yet giving it a touch of to-day that will 
carry an added sense of reality to young and inquiring minds. 
It should be found in every home where children are growing up 
to be taught and guided in the wisdom of the Book of Books, and 
may be useful to other teachers of children. 


Kye M. Yates. 
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The Book of Job. By Moses Buttenwieser, Ph. D., Professor of 
Biblical Exegesis, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1922. Pp. XIX, 370. 


The author is familiar with the literature on Job, and shows 
himself at home in the Hebrew of this majestic poem. He re- 
arranges the materials of the poem, especially in chapters 16 to 
30, without any external evidence to support his grouping. He 
displays marked ingenuity and skill in constructing longer, 
though fewer, speeches for Job out of the materials found in 
different parts of the book. The English reader can follow the 
new grouping of the materials in the attractive translation pro- 
vided by the author, while the Hebrew student can check it up 
in the revised Hebrew text which is neatly printed toward the 
close of the volume. 

Dr. Buttenwieser agrees with many modern scholars in treat- 
ing the Elihu section as an interpolation. He also sets aside 
42:10, 12-17 as a later addition. But the radical rearrangement 
of large sections of the debate goes far beyond the emendations 
proposed by most recent critical scholars. 

The author represents Job as holding fast to his faith in God 
throughout the debate with the three friends. The radical 
change of view in Job puts no severe strain on his faith. His 
faith remains as unshaken as in the prose prologue. Dr. Butten- 
wieser understands the speech of the Almighty to be addressed 
to Eliphaz and his associates rather than to Job, and he insists 
that Job did not repent in dust and ashes, but expressed him- 
self as comforted by the Almighty’s vindication of his character 
and conduct. Job does not recover from his loathsome disease ; 
but finds satisfaction in God’s vindication of his past life. A 
peace-feast is held in Job’s house, his relatives and friends con- 
doling with him and severally giving him a piece of money and 
a golden earring. 

The author holds that Job expressly denies altogether any 
future life beyond the grave. We confess ourselves unconvinced 
by the author’s arguments for this and the other radical changes 
in text and interpretation. Gray, in the International Critical 
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Commentary, is a far more reliable guide; and A. B. Davidson, in 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, remains to this 
day the most satisfactory interpreter of the Book of Job. 

JOHN R. SaMPEY. 


Human Nature in the Bible. By William Lyons Phelps, Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale University. 1922. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pages 333. Price $2.00 net. 


Prof. Phelps is a scholar and a critic, an author of note 
and a teacher of genius: He is the son of Dr. 8. Dryden Phelps 
and stands in the forefront of modern teachers of English litera- 
ture. The present book is rich with knowledge of human na- 
ture in the world of men and of letters. He has freshness and 
delicate humor as he handles the figures of the long ago as they 
pass before us in the pages of the Bible. The book is simply de- 
lightful and is a tonic to any one who loves God and man. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


Ill, NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Reality of Jesus. By J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M. A. George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1921. Cloth, pp. 251. Price $1.75 net. 


Multitudes are adrift, uncertain, unhappy, and indifferent in 
life to-day for lack of reality of faith. This is the author’s special 
reason for writing this book, and nothing the reviewer has read 
is more perfectly adapted in spirit and form to reach men and 
women of this state of mind than this vital volume on the Real- 
ity of Jesus. ‘‘ Within the shadow of the world’s restlessness and 
doubt lurks the reality of Jesus, and the demand for a religion 
adequate to the life we are living is the conscious or unconscious 
quest of men for the reality of God to-day,’’ he says, and the 
facts of the case as he presents them seem to bear him out. For 
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the Reality of Jesus is proved to be the energy of individual 
character and the vital power of social reconstruction. Ethical 
theories as to collective betterment are futile, if the personal 
will to righteousness is wanting. Spiritual forces in the personal 
soul are the dynamic of all progress that is worthy of the name. 
If a sense of unreality haunts and cripples the mind of men, it is 
most likely because they are ignorant of Jesus, or because he has 
been misunderstood by them, or misrepresented to them. The 
truth is, the author dares to say, there is nothing remote, occult, 
or unreal about Jesus. He is as historic, real and vital as he 
has ever been. Rightly understood he strips religion of every- 
thing artificial and conventional and reveals himself as the one 
who is come that men may have life and have it more abundant- 
ly. Hence he is at once simpler and deeper than all interpreta- 
tions or expositions of him. He re-creates belief in God and be- 
lief in men. He gives to life its rightful joy, its duty and its 
destiny. No piece of writing that we know of, on this or kindred 
subjects, is superior to the author’s remarkable and reassuring 
Introduction, but it, of course, is meant to lead you on, and is 
bound to lead you on to a study of the chapters which follow 
on ‘‘The Reality of God,’’ ‘‘The Religion of Jesus’’, and ‘‘The 
Jesus of Today.’’ Under ‘‘The Jesus of Today’’ are six vital, 
forceful and challenging chapters on the following subheads: 
‘‘The Embodiment,’’ ‘‘The Leadership,’’ ‘‘The Kingdom,’’ 
‘“‘The Tiger Gate’’, ‘‘The Lattice’’ and ‘‘The Vocation.’’ The 
volume has already compelled attention; but it will warrant and 
reward study for many a day. Gro. B. Hacer. 


Happiness and Goodwill. By J. W. Macmillan, Professor in Vic- 
toria College, Toronto. 1922. George H. Doran Co., New York City. 
Price $1.35 net. 


Professor Macmillan has written with intelligence and sym- 
pathy concerning the real teaching of Jesus about human life. 
The style is simple and winning and the tone is elevated and 
worthy. Many will find comfort and joy in these delightful 
essays. A. T. RoBertson. 
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The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus. By Prof. J. A. Robertson, D.D., 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 1922. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston and Chicago. Pages 288. Price $2.25. 


Professor Robertson’s book is now in the fifth edition in Bri- 
tain and it richly deserves its wide popularity for its freshness 
of insight, sanity of scholarship, and vigor of presentation. The 
style is crisp, without brusqueness and is alluring and reverent. 
The book will help any reader to a fuller knowledge of the mind 
and mission of Jesus Christ. A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Life of Christ.. By Giovanni Papini. Translated by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. 1923. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. Pages 416. 


Papini is one of the leading men of letters of Italy. He was 
an avowed agnostic and had written in terms of disrespect of 
Jesus Christ. But lately he came to see Christ and he is wholly 
in love with Him. The change is as radical as it was with Saul 
of Tarsus. But Papini is not a man of genius like Paul, though 
he is a man of parts and of unusual culture. 

He has written in sheer simplicity, with a vivid imagination 
and with real sympathy for the benefit of those who do not 
know Christ. The book has a message for men of this class, 
but it has undoubted drawbacks. The author has a naive com- 
placency in his ignorance of many things that is at least refresh- 
ing. He ridicules both scientists and theologians as if only a 
man of letters can understand the Christ of the Gospels. But 
he adds to this a crass ignorance of his aim. ‘‘He who accepts the 
four Gospels must accept them wholly, entire, syllable by syl- 
lable—or else reject them from the first to the last, and say, 
“We know nothing.’’’ This scorn of a textual criticism may 
sound pious, but it is mere credulous following of tradition with- 
out scholarship at all. That is like Roman Catholicism and he 
writes in that atmosphere, though apparently independent of it. 
But the book will do some good for those who need it. It is a 
well-meant interpretation of Christ. 


A. T. Ropertson. 
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St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. 3y Theodore H. Robinson, M.A., D.D. 
University College, Cardiff, george H. Dcran Co., New York. 1923. 
Pages 134. Price $1.75 net. 


Professor Robinson ls not written a commentary on Mark’s 
Gospel, but an interpreation of Mark’s presentation of the life 
and work of Jesus Chrst. He faces modern problems about the 
Synoptic Gospels andthe life of Christ with fairness and with 
skill. The book is ahandy one to help one to understand and 
enjoy the Gospel of Mark. A. T. RoBertson. 


The Lion and th Lamb. A Drama of the Apocalypse. By Thomas 
Osborn. 1922. Th; Abingdon Press, Cincinnati and New York. Pages 


264. Price $1.75 ret. 


Here is a sae and well-balanced handling of a most difficult 
subject. One nay agree or disagree with this or that detail, but 
this book willhelp one to grasp the main features in the Book 
of Revelation It is not a commentary, and not the book-maker 
in attempt ty explain the symbols, but it does help one; to see the 
power in tle drama. A. T. RoBEeRTSON. 


The Contents of the New Testament. By Haven McClure, B. A. 
The Macnillan Co., New York, 1922. 211 pages. 


This little book is written for use in an introductory course 
in high schools. The author’s aim is to ‘‘present the results of 
the labors of the world’s greatest Bible scholars in a manner in- 
telligible to the younger mind and to the general reader.’’ Un- 
fortunately, we think, the author failed to consult some very 
capable writers. Indeed he seems to confine ‘‘the world’s great- 
est Bible scholars’’ to those whose views square with extreme 
liberalism. The author characterizes the New Testament as ‘‘a 
peculiarly miscellaneous, heterogenious series of documents.’’ 
These ‘‘documents’’ were ‘‘written under the spell of an over- 
mastering religious experience.’’ The New Testament is ‘‘the 
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precipitate of the greatest periodin the history of religion.”’ 
Now the New Testament is all of ths, but more. The omissions 
in such definitions are ominous. A falure to recognize the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the producin: of the New Testament 
records leads to disastrous results. Tie author’s discussion of 
the ‘‘Structure of the New Testament’’ nd ‘‘The Synoptic Gos- 
pele’? is excellent, but the treatment of tl ‘‘Fourth Gospel’’ we 
cannot accept. He holds to the view of joe modern scholars 
that the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘not an historr presentation of the 
life of Jesus.”’ . 

The author gives the ‘‘Modern Concejtion of Miracles’’ 
which when summed up is this—there were io miracles such as 
historic Christianity has held. Miracles always have the quota- 
tion marks, as, ‘‘if any miracle can be explahed from natural 
causes, it ceases to be a miracle.’’ Concerning tre Stilling of the 
Tempest, the author says: ‘‘It would be entirey probable that 
by the time Jesus, who was sound asleep, awakwed, the storm 
would have exhausted its force.’’ Again, ‘‘The body of Jesus 
must have lain in the tomb until it went the way of all flesh.’’ 
Such is the “orthodoxy”? of liberalism. With steh views we 
cannot agree. H. C. VayMan. 


Jesus of Nazareth: A Biography. By George A. Barton, Phs-D: 
LL. D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University @ Pennsyl- 
vania. The ‘Macmillan Company, New York. 1922. 396 pp. $2.00 net. 


Anything that comes from the pen of Dr. Barton is worth 
reading. There seems to be no end to the stream of books on 
Jesus. Probably there shall not be, and should not be. As yet 
no one has written an exhaustive discussion of the life of Christ, 
possibly a life, but not THE life. The value of this volume seems 
to lie in the wonderful historical imagination of the author and 
his faculty to impart graphically to others what he sees. Qne 
may not assent to many of his conclusions, nor always agree 
with his interpretations, but he will be glad that he has access 
to the book and will read it. The last two chapters are worth 
the price of the book. W. Hersey Davis. 
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The Lord of Thought. A study of the Problems which confronted 
Christ and the Solutions He offered. By Lily Dougall and C. W. Em- 
met. 1923. The George H. Doran Co., New York. Pages 324. Price 
$2.50. 


The learned authors have grappled with one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in modern Christology, the eschatological teach- 
ing of Jesus. It is a sincere and an able effort to solve the prob- 
lem and deserves serious consideration, though the failure to 
recognize a personal second coming of Christ vitiates the re- 
sult. But it is at least a strong protest against the eschatological 
extreme of Schweitzer. A. T. RoBertson. 


The New Testament, A New Translation. By Rev. Prof. James 
Moffatt, D.D., Litt.D. Doran Co. 1922. Price $2.50 net. 


This New Translation together with the Authorized Version 
will meet a real need. One cannot read Dr. Moffatt’s Transla- 
tion without being compelled to turn to the older versions, 
because of the challenge of an arresting word, or charmed by 
the rich suggestiveness of some phrase. The Parallel Edition 
makes this desire to refresh one’s memory of the more familiar 
word, very simple and convenient. The parallel arrangement of 
the old and new will not only stimulate independent thinking, 
but will provide new points of view from which to study the 
words and work of Jesus. This book will help anyone to under- 
stand and appreciate the trials and triumphs of New Testa- 
ment times. 

The masterly Introduction by Dr. Moffatt deserves special at- 
tention. He has given us here a new point of view to New Tes- 
tament criticism. All may not agree with the conclusions, but 
all will be benefited by scholarly treatment of the problems pre- 
sented by the New Testament as well as the stimulating dis- 
cussion of the origin of our New Testament literature. 

H. C. WayMan. 
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IV. COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


The Golden Bough. By Sir James Frazer, F.RS., F.B.A., D.C.1., 
Oxford, Litt. D., Cambridge and Durham, etc. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1922. One volume, abridged edition. $5.00 net. 


The Publishers have rendered a real public service in giving 
us the new one-volume edition of this great work, in which Pro- 
fessor Frazer has accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of compression into one volume the wealth of material contained 
in the original twelve volumes of ‘‘The Golden Bough.’’ The 
work is a study in magic and religion. It traces the origin of 
many forms of superstition and religion among primitive races, 
opening up broad fields of classical folklore and legend, and 
making it illuminating as a discussion of anthropology and com- 
parative religion. Though reduced in bulk, the new volume re- 
tains the great principles underlying and inspiring the original 
work, with evidence sufficient to illustrate them clearly. The 
views expressed by the learned author in the previous edition 
have not been altered or qualified. ‘‘The book still shows, as 
The Political Science Quarterly says, ‘‘prodigious scholarship, 
unrivalled power of presentation, and penetrating analysis,”’ 
and commends itself alike to the general reader and to special- 
ists in anthropology, mythology and comparative religion. It is 
handsomely bound, beautifully printed, opening with a fascinat- 
ing picture bearing upon the title, and closing with an ample 
and most useful index. Gro. B. Eager. 


Lamplighters Across the Sea. By Margaret T. Applegarth. George 
H. Doran Company. 94 pages. 1922. $1.25 net. 


The most intensely interesting book of its kind that I have 
read for a time. The story of how the Bible has been trans- 
lated into the languages of the people of missionary lands has 
in it an appeal that is irresistible. Carey, Judson, Morrison, 
Moffatt and Paton are made to live for the reader, and by the 
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time the book is finished one feels that he is pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with these men of God who were true lamplighters in 
other lands. Every chapter is a gripping story of quiet faith, 
unflinching courage, and extraordinary achievement. It will 
give to children and young people, as well as older readers, a 
quickened interest in the old Book of Books, and the field of 
Missions. Kye M. Yates. 


Japan in Transition. By Loretta L. Shaw, B. A. George H. Doran 
Company, Publishers, New York. pp. 126. Price $1.25 net. 


We all realize that Japan is certainly in transition and the 
eyes of all thoughtful people are anxiously watching for the 
outcome. Suddenly one of the Oriental Nations seems to be 
rapidly adopting western civilization, and doing it with re- 
markable ease, as events of the past decade testify. 

The very vivid account of present day conditions in the 
picturesque Sunrise Kingdom given in this small volume is in- 
tensely interesting. 

The world recognizes Japan as one of the Great Powers, and 
her political life and movements are of great significance. No 
less so is the religious trend that she may or may not take. 

The author, who is a Canadian Missionary, and who went 
out to Japan in 1894 under the Missionary Society of the Church 
of England in Canada, has worked in Mid-Japan and also in 
Osaka, Japan. It is said that her whole missionary career has 
been marked by unusual ability and success. 

From first to last the book is thrillingly interesting and can 
be warmly commended to all who are thinking of engaging in 
missionary work, or in the ‘‘conflict between new and old ideals”’ 
through which Japan is passing. In chapter 1X, under the title 
“<The Way of Power,’”’ there are four stories of native Christ- 
ian leaders that are an inspiration beyond words. 

Mrs. Geo. B. EaGer. 
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Vv. CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Return of Christendom. By Various Writers. Introduction by 
Bishop Gore. Epilogue by G. K. Chesterton. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1922. Cloth. pp. 252. 


Bishop Charles Brent says: ‘‘It would be unfair of me to 
quarrel with the title of this volume of essays, each of which calls 
for a fearless application of Christian truth to modern condi- 
tions, and all together look with courageous hope to the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God among men—so, if you please, 
to the return of Christendom. But I find myself wondering 
whether we can have a ‘return’ to that which has never wholly 
been.’’ And he significantly adds: ‘‘If I have read their work 
right these writers have been actuated by this distinctively Chris- 
tian spirit—the forward look.’’ 

The closing essay on ‘‘The Kingdom of God and the Church 
To-day,’’ by Father Paul B. Bull, is worth the price of the book, 
and is profoundly significant as coming from a ‘‘Churechman’’. 

Gro. B. Eaaer. 


The Winds of God. By John A. Hutton, D.D., Author of “That the 
Ministry Be Not Blamed,” “Victory Over Victory,” etc. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. Cloth. pp 103. Price $1.25 net. 


The author’s previous works have made good his reputation 
as a thinker, preacher, lecturer, writer, and in all as a trust- 
worthy guide to wistful seekers after Christ and God. The 
sub-title of this, his latest book, is informing, if not altogether 
explanatory of the rather indeterminate title ‘‘The Winds of 
God’’ and that is cleared up by what we find in the progressive 
study of the book: ‘‘Five Lectures on the Intercourse of 
Thought with Faith during the Nineteenth Century.’’ As we 
follow him in lecture after lecture, we find the same power of 
luminous thinking, the same exceptional eapacity to interpret to 
us great movements of thought, art, history, the same enchanting 
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style, and the same fidelity and skill in directness and cogency 
of application, that we have found in his other works. With all 
his knowledge of modern history and current thought and 
morals,’’ Dr. Hutton is no pessimist. As the Methodist Recorder 
says: ‘‘His great concern is with the ery of our time for its 
ancient peace. In the gravity and deep hopefulness of many of 
our great teachers during a century of unrest he finds the winds 
of God filling many idly flapping sails.’’ He has in this country 
a growing body of enthusiastic followers and readers who are 
always ready to welcome any new volume from his pen. ‘‘Vic- 
tory Over Victory’’ is a volume of sermons of which the British 
Weekly says: ‘‘These sermons are absorbingly interesting, 
searching, powerful and inspiring.’’ His books as issued soon 
run into second editions and are numbered on the favored 
list of religious books that have a permanent value and con- 
tinuing sale. Gro. B. Eager. 


Vi. THEOLOGICAL, 


Historic Theories of Atonement. By Prof. Robert Mackintosh. G. 
H. Doran Co., New York. 1922. $1.50. 


Here are seventeen chapters reviewing the Old and New 
Testament teachings of the atonement, and the many theories 
arising in later ages. The author assumes that we are saved 
by the death of Christ, that His death procured for, or conveyed 
to, or assured us of, forgiveness; that the cross is also the foun- 
tain-head of new life for us. He asserts that moral influence the- 
ories of the atonement fail because they show no necessity for 
the death of Christ. The sufferings must have been more than a 
spectacle. They must have rested upon some inherent necessity, 
or else are inexplicable. 

The suffering ‘‘servant’’ in Isaiah teaches at least this: The 
suffering of innocence redeems. Paul taught a doctrine of sub- 
stitution and also of vital union with Christ in His death. The 
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author points out the bad influence of the early patristic doc- 
trine of atonement, that the death of Christ was a ransom paid 
to the Devil. Then he draws a rather exaggerated conclusion: i. e. 
‘‘That the disastrous effects of the patristic doctrine create a pre- 
sumption that the doctrine of evil spirits ought to form no part 
of Christian theology.’’ This is a modern temperamental con- 
clusion rather than a strictly logical one. This tendency to 
exaggerated or overrefined inference and deduction crops out 
occasionally throughout the book. One example is when the 
author expresses a doubt of Anselm’s adequate appreciation of 
sin, based on Anselm’s statement that ‘‘no one could possibly 
wish to kill God.’’ The author questions this: ‘‘Every one who 
loves sin wiuld kill God, if he could.’’ (p. 126) This confuses a 
conscious and deliberate wish with the tendency of the operation 
of a principle. The author’s criticism of the onesidedness and 
inadequacy of Anselm’s theory is forcible and suggestive. 
Atonement in terms of the divine honor on one side and Christ’s 
sacrifice on the other comes short in some of the higher moral and 
spiritual elements. 

The penal satisfaction theory of historic Protestantism is 
rejected by the author, although he strongly asserts his accept- 
ance of the principle of retributive punishment in God’s moral 
order. What he objects to is the idea of transferred punishment. 
On page 290 he asks, referring to Denney’s view: ‘‘ Do such words 
and thoughts keep in full view the truth that things physical and 
things moral owe their constitution to the will of God? Are 
we still to hold that the nature of things has to be bought off be- 
fore the supreme love can assert itself?”’ 

At this point one is moved to asked whether the author has 
fully grasped the implications of an idea he stresses much in the 
discussion viz, the moral personal elements as contrasted with 
mechanical and arbitrary arrangements in Christ’s saving work. 
The above question implies that ‘‘the supreme love’’ of God can 
encounter no problem of a serious nature in asserting itself. 
‘“‘The buying off of the nature of things’’ seems to suggest an 
absurd thought about God. The phrase ‘‘transferred punish- 
ment’’ also sounds self-contradictory. But, after all, is the 
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exercise of the ‘‘supreme love of God’’ towards sinful men mere- 
ly the prerogative of omnipotence? Can God’s love, under all 
conditions operate unconditionally and without hindrance? This 
reviewer thinks it must be replied that human freedom and 
human sin must be reckoned with in the answer to this question. 
God, in consequence of these, has His own problem. Christ’s 
death is the solution of it. In the literal and strict sense ‘‘pen- 
alty’’ imphes guilt. Christ was not guilty. But Christ’s suf- 
ferings had a very direct relation to the sufferings of the guilty. 

In the closing chapter the author suggests but does not develop 
a provisional basis for a doctrine of the atonement. ‘‘We do well 
to seek light upon this great mystery by studying atonement 
as the presupposition of the redemption of human character.’’ 
(p. 299) Again he affirms that ‘‘His suffering righteousness de- 
livers those who trust Him from the bondage of sin and ensures 
their conformity to the will of God; and further affirms that 
nothing else could have exercised the same powers,’’ (p 301). 
These are very valuable aspects of the matter. They clearly 
imply the vital relationships involved. They suggest a princi- 
ple of divine causation, a divine energy directed toward a neces- 
sary end. They also imply that whatever the atonement was in 
itself it was this: the expression of the inward nature of God 
in His relations to man and the moral order. But I think 
the inevitable logic of these presuppositions will lead to some 
conclusions which the author seems to reject. 

The volume is a very fresh, able and suggestive study of one of 
the greatest themes in the whole realm of theology. 

E. Y. Mu.uins. 


The Deity of Christ. By Robert E. Speer. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York. 


This is one of Speer’s thoughtful addresses, delivered origi- 
nally at Northfield, now published with supplementary notes. It 
is a timely treatment of a great challenging subject. Those who 
know Robert Speer need hardly to be told how he deals with the 
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subject- They will not be surprised to find him saying that 
the early disciples of Christianity were aware that the relation- 
ship in which they stood to Jesus Christ was the central and fun- 
damental thing in their religion. After He was gone they per- 
ceived that their religion consisted in a relation to Jesus of a far 
more vital and wonderful kind than they had understood while 
he was with them on earth; that it did not consist in memory of 
a mere good man; that it consisted now of a conscious relation- 
ship to an abiding, supernatural Person. This is still the fun- 
damental thing in Christianity. We can’t do any thinking about 
Christianity at all that is adequate without thinking of the 
problem of the person of Jesus Christ—who still stands at the 
heart of his religion, without whom, indeed, the Christian re- 
ligion is not the religion of Christ. 

There are to-day many voices which tell us this is not neces- 
sary. The question of the deity of Christ, they say, is a matter 
of metaphysics. In a sense this is true, he admits, but not in the 
sense of the humanitarian critics. Everything of any signifi- 
cance in this and other fields of thought is metaphysical. The 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity is in a sense metaphysical. But 
if one means to say it is metaphysical in the sense that it is 
speculative and impractical, then we demur and are ready to 
prove he is wrong. Christ declared Himself to be, and is be- 
lieved by the church to be, the very Son of the living God. This 
~ is the contention of this valuable and vigorous and timely book- 
let by this loyal, Christ-loving man. It reached the men of the 
army during the late war to the extent of 5,000 copies, and is 
specially fitted for the mood and temper of the hour in our own, 
as well as in other lands. Gro. B. Eaaer. 


Vil. HOMILETICAL. 


Seeing the Best. By George W. McDaniel, D.D., LL.D. Doran 
Company. 1922. 167 pages. $1.50 net. 


One of the foremost preachers of America has spoken and 
thousands have heard his messages. He has now given some of 
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them to the press and others may have at least the opportunity 
of reading them. His many friends will hail with delight this 
new volume from him, and it is certain that many new friends 
will be made as a result of reading the book. The author has 
put into these messages a vast amount of information as well as 
treasures of inspirational material. It is a rare treat to read 
them. 

The following vital subjects have been dealt with: Seeing 
the Best; Missing One’s Destiny; Christ and Women; The His- 
torical Christ; The Living Christ; Science and Faith; An An- 
thology on Prayer ; Christ’s Emancipation Proclamation ; Preach- 
ing that Wins Men; and Propagating Christianity. The language 
is simple and beautiful. Through them all there runs an under- 
current of deep spiritual discernment. He sees the depths and 
lifts one up. The young can understand and will love to read 
the book. Every preacher should have this volume of sermons in 
his library. Kye M. Yates. 


Revealing Light. By Sidney M. Berry, M. A. 1922. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. Pages 219. Price $1.50 net. 


This volume of live sermons explains the success of Mr. 
Berry as the successor of Dr. Jowett in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, England, and why Westminster Chapel in Lon- 
don tried to get him. He is in living touch with modern life and 
the old Gospel. A. T. Ropertson. 


Chapel Talks. By John Carlisle Kilgo. Collected and edited by 
D. W. Newson, Treasurer Trinity College. Lamar and Barton, Pub- 
lishers, Nashville, Tenn. 1922. Cloth. pp. 173. Price $1.25 net. 


The author is well known as late President of Trinity College 
and Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Certain- 
ly a casual examination of these ‘‘Talks’’ shows that the Treas- 
urer of Trinity College did the church, the college, the alumni, 
the public a real service in collecting and publishing in suitable 
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book form ‘‘talks’’ of such pith and value that otherwise might 
have passed away with the hearing and been lost to the world 
forever. It is significant and touching that the volume is 
dedicated ‘‘To all the sons and daughters of Trinity who loved 
‘Doctor Jack.’’’ The editor may well say: ‘‘They are worthy 
of a wide appeal,’’ though in collecting them he had in mind 
chiefly the old students who went to chapel largely to hear 
‘Doctor Jack.’ ’’ Not students of Trinity only, but students and 
teachers of other institutions and pastors, too, who are interested 
in students, anywhere, or in their own young people would do 
well to study these ‘‘Talks.”’ Gro. B. EAGEr. 


Hardeman’s Tabernacle Sermons. By N. B. Hardeman. McQuiddy 
Printing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 1922. 


This is a series of sermons preached in an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Nashville, Tenn., in 1922. Some of them are very good 
but there is much that does not rise above the ordinary. <A eare- 
ful reading of the entire book reveals many good thoughts but 
few good sermons. However the reviewer realizes that much 
good may have been done in the preaching of them to the great 
throngs who heard them delivered. To the readers of this 
review there would not be much that would prove helpful. 

Kye M. Yates. 


The Art of Preaching in the Light of its History. By Edwin Charles 
Dargan, one time Professor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. Author of “A History of 
Preaching,” etc. Nashville, Tennessee, Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 1922. Net $1.50. 


These notable lectures were delivered at the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary on the Holland Foundation in 
1921. No living man is better prepared to discuss this subject 
informingly than Dr. Dargan. In his, ‘‘History of Preaching’’ 
he had surveyed in the most thorough and pains-taking way the 
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whole development of Christian preaching. In these lectures 
he goes over this ground again, viewing the history from a par- 
ticular point of view. The work is characterized by fullness of 
knowledge, judicious discrimination, a just estimate of values 
and excellent taste. 

To many this volume will prove more attractive and readable 
than the ‘‘History’’, which, by reason of its extent and elabora- 
tion of details—features of great value for the scholar—has 
never had as many readers as it deserved. In this book we have 
a briefer survey of the field, with fewer details, yet with proper 
emphasis upon the more important facts. For this reason it will 
probably prove to be the author’s most useful work. He has done 
a real service in preparing and publishing it. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


God—Our Contemporary. By John Henry Jowett, D.D. 1922. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. Pages 207. Price $1.50 net. 


Here we have Dr. Jowett at his best, and that is mighty good. 
Dr. Jowett speaks to the soul of the modern man, and the mod- 
ern man still has a soul that needs help. Nothing that is new 
has changed our need of God and God’s love for us. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


Vill. SOCIOLOGICAL. 


The History of Utopian Thought. By Joyce Oramel Hertzler, Ph. D., 
University of Wisconsin. Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. Cloth, pp. 
321. 


This learned volume is distinctively sociological. It is a 
study in the history of social thought—a field that has received 
wide attention of late years—and attempts to give ‘‘an his- 
torical cross-section of representative Utopian thoughts from the 
days of the Hebrew prophets down to the present time.’’ The 
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perfect social states forshadowed by Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, as well as the divinely instituted ‘‘Kingdom 
of God’’ of Jesus, the ‘‘City of God’’ by Augustine, and Sav- 
onarola’s ‘‘Theacracy’’ are all examined in turn, first, with 
respect to actual conditions at the time, the contrasts in nature 
of the ‘‘perfect states’? proposed as substitutes, the ways and 
means of effecting the transition, and, lastly, the significance 
which these various conceptions may have for us to-day. But 
the book is also a study in social idealism—a study in the origin, 
selection and potency of those social ideals and ideas that oc- 
casional and unusual, exceptional men conceive, with particular 
emphasis upon their relation to social progress. 

The author claims for the book that it is really the first book 
that attempts to give ‘‘an unprejudiced, systematic treatment 
of the social Utopias as a whole.’’ Its errors, therefore, if found, 
should be judged as those which all trail-blazers are liable to. He 
accordingly, invites criticism and suggestion. He acknowledges 
especial indebtedness to Prof. E. A. Ross, his ‘‘teacher and 
colleague,’’ for his encouragement and kindly criticism through 
the years the book has been in preparation. The work is honestly 
and thoroughly done. Gro. B. Hacer. 


A History of Labour. By Gilbert Stone, sometime Secretary of 
the Coal Industry Commission, etc. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1922. 


Within a volume of four hundred pages Mr. Stone undertakes 
to give us a history of labour in England, beginning with an 
account of slavery in the ancient world, and ending with a dis- 
cussion of present day labour problems. Of course, nothing 
more than a conspectus of the history and of present conditions 
is possible within so small a compass. But, though only a history 
in outline, the book is valuable. For the brevity is evidently 
not due to a lack of knowledge. 

The author has selected his materials with careful discrimi- 
nation and has written clearly. For those who have time for 
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only a general survey of the history we recommend the book. 
The reader gets a good and trustworthy survey of a vast field, 
and will be able to carry in his mind the essential facts of that 
long development. The volume offers a good back-ground for 
the study of our American industrial history. 

CHARLES S. GARDNER. 


Christian Justice. By Norman L. Robinson, M.A. New York. Geo. 
H. Doran Company. 1922. 


This is a trenchant criticism of the popular concept of 
‘*Justice.’? The common notion of justice is that so much 
punishment should be measured out for so much wrong-doing. 
Justice is the equating of suffering with wrong-doing, and of 
happiness with right-doing; though the equation of suffering 
and wrong-doing is more often in the minds of men than the 
equation of happiness and right-doing. The author says that, 
‘“The remarkable thing is that the energy of patient good will, 
the passion to overcome evil with good, which meets us in the 
teaching of Jesus should be described by him in terms of Jus- 
tice (dikaiosune), a new justice which exceeds the old.’’ He 
practically identifies Christian justice with redeeming love. 

There seems to us to be much that is true in the argument, 
though we are not able to agree with all the positions taken by 
the author. CHARLES S. GARDNER. 


Regeneration and Reconstruction. By Rev. S. B. John. Foreword 
by Dr. John Clifford. George H. Doran Co. New York. 1923. Cloth. 
pp. 93. Price $1.25 net. 


A rare book for the hour. It was written in 1919-1920, but 
nothing, the author says, has transpired to invalidate the argu- 
ment or to deprive the appeal of its urgency. No changes have 
been made in it, therefore, save to add a few references to events 
which have taken place since. The author’s plea is that the one 
remedy for the tragedy of the world war and its sequences is 
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an old, old story. The remedy has not been, and is not being, 
applied. The key to the situation is in the hands of Christian 
people, and to them the author makes his appeal. ‘<The call to 
the church,’’ he says, ‘‘is clamant; unless Christians hear it and 
act civilization is doomed.’’ ‘‘It is Christ or Chaos.’’ The little 
book should be read not only by preachers, but by men and wo- 
men of all sorts, citizens and sociologists, as well as Christians. 
Gro. B. Hager. 


IX. PEDAGOGY AND CHURCH EFFICIENCY. 


The Deeper Voice. By Annie Steger Winston. Sunday School 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention. Nashville. 1923. pp. 134, cloth. 
$1.25 net. 


Miss Winston is favorably known by many as the author of 
‘‘Memoirs of a Child.’’ Dr. John L. Hill, in the Introduction 
says in appreciation of this her new endeavor: ‘‘To present 
eternal verities with the simplicity of a child and to magnify 
childlikeness as the quality most nearly eternal, is an achieve- 
ment for which the thoughtful reader may well be grateful. 
Miss Winston has accomplished not less than this.’’ She shows 
the way to a trust in God which is the sole antidote for that 
distrust of life which has fallen upon men of our disturbed and 
troublous time. By a true psychology she has studied and anal- 
yzed the child nature and shown the natural approach to the 
great realities, and, as Professor Hill says, exposed ‘‘the utter 
futility of rationalism in the realm of religion and the emptiness 
of mere intellectualism in the search after God.’’ It is a strong 
and timely treatment of a great subject. Gro. B. Hacer. 


X. PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Robert A. 
Thouless, Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Manchester, 
England. The Macmillan Co., New York. Jan. 1923. Cloth, pp. 286. 


The author frankly says that this book is primarily for 
those without prior knowledge of psychological theory who wish 
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to study the problems of this new science, especially as related 
to the psychological problems of religion. This should not be 
allowed to tempt any one to depreciate the book. The author is 
a master of his subject and of the art of adapting his presenta- 
tion and discussion of it to beginners,—as well as to advanced 
students of the subject. The author fully realizes the serious 
difficulty he encounters in attempting to write an Introduction to 
the study of a science that is still in a fluid state. But while 
he faces this difficulty frankly and modestly, he does so bravely 
and with such well formed convictions and opinions, that he 
justly fears that this part of his book may seem to some to be 
very dogmatic. This would have been avoided he finds it neces- 
sary to say if he had been writing a book on pure psychology ; 
but for his present purpose, it is only necessary that he should 
make his position clear, to do which he must use language that is 
clear and definite and sentences that are brief enough to keep 
from creating confusion or being misunderstood. It would be 
a waste of time to discuss the comparative merits of alternative 
psychological theories relating to matters about which there 
is yet serious dispute. Certainly he is eminently wise in pursu- 
ing the course he has chosen for himself in this volume of Oxford 
clearness of thought and style. The reader may not agree with 
him in all his thinking and conclusions, but he will surely find 
valuable help in his efforts to prepare himself for further study 
of a most difficult and complex, but thoroughly fascinating and 
profitable subject. The book is well conceived and constructed, 
well bound and printed, and suppled with a full and most 
helpful index. Gro. B. Eaaer. 


XI. BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION. 


Mr. Lloyd George. By E. T. Raymond. 1922. George H. Doran 
Co. Pages 365. Price $3.00 net. 


Mr. Raymond has made masterly analysis of the life and 
work of the great Prime Minister, who has only so recently fallen 
from power. The book bristles with interest and tingles with 
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| vitality, and it will help any man to understand Lloyd George 
and the troubled times in which we live. 
A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings. By May Sinclair, author of Mr. Wad- 
dington of Wyck, etc. The Macmillan Co. Publishers. New York. 
1922. Cloth. pp. 320. Price $2.00 net. 


This is a book of fiction in May Sinclair’s most vivid, free, 
brilliant and colorful style. It is the story of a remarkable, 
strong willed, independent and courageous girl’s relations, not 
only with her own kith and kin, but, by virtue of the death 
of her mother, with the Fieldings family, father and mother and 
three sons, from her girlhood on to her death. It really begins 
with the early childhood of the heroine and the young Fieldings 
and covers more than twenty years of their changeful and thrill- 
ing lives. It is half drama and half tragedy, with many motifs 
under almost microscopic study, going into details of life and 
sexual relations at times with shocking freedom, but always in 
such a way as to command attention and give opportunity for 
the study of the singular relationships into which Anne and the 
young Fieldings are brought, and the profound and complex 
psychological and social problems that grow out of them: Prob- 
lems of youth, love, honour, passion, pity, and heart-breaking 
remorse, centering in the three principal characters, Anne 
Severn, Jerrold Fielding, and Jerrold’s wife, Maisie. The book 
must be read to be judged, but it surely is not to be commended 
to the young, nor to all grown people. Gro. B. EaGcer. 


The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page. By Burton J. Hen- 
dricks. Two Volumes (486, 437). 1922. Price $10.00 net. Doubleday, 
Page and Co., New York. 


It is a long time since I have enjoyed a book more than these 
' handsome volumes. The task is exceedingly well done and Mr. 
Page himself stands out in living colors. And what a rare man 
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he was, full of grace and charm and force. His literary style 
reveals a man of the highest character who had also consummate 
genius. He made The Forum a great success. He restored 
The Atlantic Monthly to its former glory. He started The 
World’s Work upon its great career. 

He was one of the great voices in shaping the Wilson ad- 
ministration. But it was as Ambassador to Britain that he 
rendered his greatest service during the fateful years of the 
Great War. He saw clearly all the time the great issues at 
stake and was a tremendous factor in the outcome. Page moves 
among the great figures in London with perfect ease. His own 
figure charms one at every turn. The book is delightful read- 
ing and has won enthusiastic praise on both sides of the ocean. 
America has much reason to be proud of Walter Hines Page. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention, Indianapolis, 1922. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. This is a most 
valuable and interesting publication of 786 pages, replete with timely 
denominational statistics and other information. 


To those of us who attended the last great session of the Con- 
vention of our Northern brethren, this volume refreshes the 
memory of some exceedingly interesting discussions, reports and 
discourses. It is much fuller than the Minutes of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and contains, among other notable things, 
the masterly introductory sermon, and the incisive opening ad- 
dress of the president. 

The extensive tables of statistics are of high and permanent 
value. Among these is the reports of their theological semina- 
ries. Besides the University of Chicago, which has a Theological 
Department, they possess eight distinctively theological semina- 
ries. In these are being trained five hundred and five minis- 
terial students. The largest of their seminaries is Rochester, 
with an attendance of a hundred and thirty-two, and an en- 
dowment of approximately $2,000,000.00. Thus it will be seen 
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that our own Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, with an 
endowment of little more than half that of Rochester, is training 
more than three times as many ministers! Indeed, we have now 
in our Seminary more than four-fifths as many students as all 
the entire eight seminaries of the Northern Convention! We now 
have four hundred and twenty-five students, with the number 
rapidly increasing,—which we trust is the case also with our 
Northern Seminaries. But if not in attendance, in endowment 
and equipment, these other schools are far ahead of us. 

There is very much in this annual to evoke congratulations 
and the highest admiration for our noble brethren represented 
in our sister Convention. PvP, Eau: 


The Junior Stories of Early Southern Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sions, published by the Sunday School Board at Nashville un- 
der the title ‘‘The King’s Own,’’ is a much needed and admirable 
volume by Una Roberts Lawrence. It covers the ground most 
skillfully and engagingly under these heads: ‘‘The King’s 
Own in the Yellow Empire,’’ ‘“The King’s Own in the Dark 
Continent,’’ ‘‘The King’s Own in the Land of the Pope,’’ ‘‘The 
Kings Own under the Stars of the Southern Cross,’’ ‘‘The 
King’s Own March into Mexico,’’ and ‘‘The King’s Own in the 
Flowery Kingdom.’’ It comes in response to calls from leaders 
and teachers of our boys and girls and should prove a most help- 
ful aid in this work. Gro. B. Hacer. 


XIl. CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM. 


Christianity and Liberalism. By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. Pages 188. 


This timely book attempts to bring into relief the difference 
between modern ‘‘liberalism’’ and historic Christianity. The 
author shows that they are two distinct movements proceeding 
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from altogether separate causes. He forcibly shows that liberal- 
ism differs from Christianity with regard to the presupposition 
of the Gospel, with regard to the book in which the Gospel is 
contained and with regard to the Person whose work the Gospel 
sets forth. This is only the prelude to the fundamental differ- 
ence, i. e. the difference with regard to salvation. ‘‘Liberalism 
finds salvation (so far as it is willing to speak of ‘Salvation’) 
in man; Christianity finds it in an act of God.’’ The two views 
are compared with regard to the Bible, Christ, Salvation and the 
Church. For any who have considered abandoning Christianity 
in its historic acceptation, a reading of this book will show what 
they are giving up and what they are accepting. 
The book, from first to last, is a sane, scholarly and con- 
structive treatment of the eternal values of life and truth. 
H. C. Wayman. 


Xill. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shakespeare and the Heart of a Child. 1922. By Gertrude Slaughter. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pages 262. Price $2.00 net. 


Here is a book to delight the heart of a child. It must be a 
real child who loves the brightest and wants to know things. 
One can imagine no better introduction to Shakespeare than this. 
Follow it with Chrales Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare.’’ 

Eva B. Ropertson. 


American Ballads and Songs. Collected and Edited by Louise 
Pound. Scribner’s. $1.00 net. 


Beginning with English and Scottish Ballads in America, 
and others imported into our country, other groups follow, of 
great interest, from Nursery singing-games to the ballad of 
Captain Kidd. In a few cases variants are given, as in the story 
of Johnny Sanes and his scolding wife. In looking through the 
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sources, one sees how successive emigrations have carried even 
the traditional ballads of the mother country from the original 
colonies farther and farther west. Children learning from 
other children, and singing in turn as grown-ups to their own 
children, have developed singular changes. It is a most inter- 
esting little book. E. B. R. 


Tanrbell’s Teachers’ Guide. To the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1923. By Martha Tarbell, Ph. D. Published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. Price $1.25 net. 


This volume like the others is a storehouse of information 
and suggestion. Of all helps on the Lessons, Tarbell’s is the 
one ‘that seems all inclusive. It keeps abreast of recent dis- 
covery in Bible Lands, as well as of the best books and magazine 
articles. Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide is indispensable to pastors 
and teachers. For originality, suggestiveness and helpfulness 
it has no superior. H. C. WayMan. 


The Inevitable Book. By Lynn Harold Hough. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati. 1922. $1.25 net. 


A novel conception well carried out by a trained and suc- 
cessful story writer, who has given to the world fifteen notable 
volumes, among which are ‘‘The Lure of Books,’’ ‘‘The Man of 
Power,’’ “‘The Men of the Gospels,’’ ‘‘ Athanasius the Hero,’’ 
“The Little Old Lady,’’ ‘‘The Clean Sword,’’ ‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of the Protestant Reformation,’’ etc. In this, his latest 
work he gives a series of stories, in which are told how men and 
women of the most varied groups met the crisis in their lives. 
Here are among them a Captain of Industry, a Young Mother, a 
Soldier in Training, a Yeg in Prison, a Clever Young Sales- 
man, a Man Behind the Plow, another that ‘‘Went Back on 
His Pal,’’ and a great Bishop ‘‘with Fire in His Heart.’’ It will 
abundantly repay reading, and will help anyone who is in earn- 
est about learning the art of story-telling as a help in doing good. 

Gro. B. Hacer. 
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The Baptist Education Bulletin for February is a notable 
number. The ‘‘Survey of Southern Illiteracy,’’ by the Editorial 
Secretary, Albert R. Bond, is a masterpiece, and ought to be 
studied by every pastor, teacher and Sunday-school superinten- 
dent in the South. It will amaze many a reader and bring the 
most sensitive to the blush; and certainly it ought to stir all of 
us to renewed activity to reduce the shame and sin involved in 
such a state of things and its continuance. 


The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes. By J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
George H. Doran Co. 275 pages. 1922. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Lawson has collected and arranged a veritable multitude 
of illustrations and humorous anecdotes. In this book over 
fifteen hundred of these have been selected and classified and so 
printed that a reader may easily find the one he is looking for. 
Just how valuable it will be, of course, will depend on the read- 
er, but it is safe to say that the average speaker or conversation- 
alist will find quite a number of these to be helpful to him. It 
is the best book of its kind that the reviewer has seen. 

Kyue M. Yates. 


A Modern Cyclopedia of Illustrations. By G. B. F. Hallock. Re- 
vell. 440 pages. 1922. $3.00 net. 


In this volume we have over 1,800 new and practical illus- 
trations for all occasions. Dr. Hallock has done an excellent 
work in collecting and arranging these illustrations so that 
preachers, teachers and all Christian workers may find them 
readily. They are apt, and pointed, and selected with an eye 
to their practical value and utilization. They range from one 
to three hundred words in length. They are gleaned not from 
old encyclopedias but from modern authors who are more and 
more successful in the use of them. On the whole it is a very 
valuable book for the public speaker and one that will help him 
in becoming more effective in the work. 

Kyrie M. Yatss. 
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